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NEWS 


HOUGH the proceedings of the Foreign Ministers in Paris have 
T unexpectedly dragged on a week longer than was expected, 
there is as little to show for the last phase of the discussions as there 
was for the earlier. On one matter of any substance, the signature 
of revised armistice terms for Italy} which will permit that unhappy 
country to resume something like normal political life without an 
army of occupation within its borders, agreement has indeed been 
reached. On everything else complete disagreement persists, with 
M. Molotov usually in a minority of one. There can be no talk of 
signing a treaty with Italy, because there is no accord about Trieste 
and the surrounding regions, or about reparations or about the 
details of the disposal of the Italian fleet. Austria, bearing an intoler- 
able burden of Allied occupation, is not being discussed because M. 
Molotov is not ready to discuss it. Discussion talks on Germany 
have been entered on, and the French plan for the Ruhr presented 
by M. Bidault, but there is little prospect of any early agreement 
being reached here either. A date for the proposed Peace Confer- 
ence (which was to have met on May Ist) cannot be fixed because 
M. Molotov is not prepared to fix it. All the Ministers have been 
able to do is to decide to meet somewhere in a month or so’s time 
and try again. It is hardly possible to exaggerate the seriousness of 
these sustained disagreements, for while they continue Europe 
remains economically and politically paralysed, no longer in a state 
of actual war, but not in sight of anything like peace. Nor can any 
end of the paralysis be predicted. America might attempt to make 
a separate peace with, for example, Italy, and Britain might be dis- 
posed to follow suit. But while that might establish normal rela- 
tions between those two Allies and Italy, the Italian frontiers could 
not be settled without the full concurrence of all the major Allies. 
The crop of unsettled questions, together with some new ones, is 
now handed to the Foreign Ministers’ deprties to work at for a few 
weeks more. It is a desperate situation, with no hopeful outcome 


visible 


A New Stage in India 

The British Cabinet mission spent its first six weeks in India 
drawing the Hindu and Muslim leaders together and making a basis 
The actual meet 
then broke 


for the discussion of the constitutional question 
4 


ing of the three parties in Simla lasted one week and 


OF THE WEEK 


down. Now a third stage, slightly less hopeful and likely to con- 
sume several more weeks, must be faced. The full story of the 
Simla talks has not been made public as the Spectator goes to press, 
but it is pretty clear that one trouble was a disagreement on the 
powers of the proposed new Union Centre. Mr. Jinnah wanted 
these powers closely restricted in order to leave the maximum of 
autonomy to the six predominantly Muslim provinces making up 
Pakistan. The Congress representatives, on the other hand, favoured 
more powers to the Union Centre than the originally suggested three 
—defence, external affairs and communications—and fewer for the 
federations of Hindu and Muslim provinces. Breakdown on this 
point was not considered inevitable until the last stage, simply 
because the Cabinet mission’s suggestions left the maximum scope 
for mutual concessions. So far it has been carefully underlined 
that these suggestions were no more than tentative agenda for 
discussion. Now a new stage opens. If neither Muslim League 
nor Congress Party will take responsibility for a positive and practical 
scheme, then the Cabinet mission must. It is likely that one more 
British plan for India, outlining the principles of a new constitution 
and machinery for setting it up, will now be announced. There is 
no reason why it should differ widely from the scheme which has 
already been discussed in Simla. What is more, there is no reason 
why both Indian parties should not accept it, if only they can summon 
up that extra ounce of forbearance and conciliation which could 
have made all the difference last week. 


. . 
Food Facts 

One unacknowledged but telling check on quick and combined 
action to meet the world food shortage has been the absence of an 
agreed quantitative statement of just how bad the situation is. 
Figures there have been in plenty, based on a variety of premises 


bearing little 


and units, coming from a miscellany of sources, 
relation to each other and always falling short of the clarity which 
carries conviction rhis is only partly unavoidable Accurate 


statistics cannot be expected from the danger areas and, since famine 


is still impending rather than actual, estimates are bound to differ 


But at least there should be a recognised centre to which all 
which 


relevant 
official statements should 


Food Board 


information should go and trom 


come The more obvious centres are the Combined 
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and the Food and Agriculture Organisation. Among the less 
obvious is Mr. Herbert Hoover. But Mr. Hoover has got in at a 
critical time with a full estimate of requirements and supplies of 
cereals for the whole world (excluding only Russia and Russian- 
occupied Germany). He also presented his statement at the right 
place—the White House. Mr. Truman tends to lead the practical 
American social conscience from the rear. The United States has 
too much food, is willing to give up much of it and somehow does 
not do so. Only the Administration, led by the President, can put 
this right. The latest announcement that 25 per cent. of the 1946 wheat 
crop will be requisitioned is, like the recent offer of higher prices, 
a good move. It is hoped that it will be even more effective, but 
the proof of the pudding is in the eating—by non-Americans. 
Mr. Hoover was followed at the White House by Mr. 
Herbert Morrison, who has disclaimed any intention to offer advice 
to the Americans and so must be concerned with stating needs 
and defining the limits of the British contribution. Mr, Hoover, 
on the other hand, continues to be very free with his advice and has 
suggested that Britain might give up another 300,000 tons from her 
wheat stocks. If it can be done it should be done. Mr. Hoover’s 
own estimate of the world cereals shortage between now and the 
end of September is 3,600,000 tons, so he knows how far 300,000 
tons would go. An all-out effort by the United States, Argentina 
and Russia would go a lot farther. 


Towards Coal Nationalisation 


Nothing stops Mr. Shinwell from fighting, not even the consider- 
ation that, in his own words, it will not produce an ounce of coal. 
He flung the Coal Nationalisation Bill at the Commons in January, 
rubbed their noses in it for eighteen days in Committee and has now 
rammed it down their throats at the Report stage. Despite this 
treatment the Bill looks much the same now as it did when it was 
first introduced and it cannot be said that there has been a great 
change in the appearance of the Opposition either. It remains 
tacitly resigned in principle, critical in detail, ineffective in debate 
and more and more vindictive towards the Minister of Fuel. The 
fact is that the Bill is going through and the Government has no 
intention of importing greater precision into its clauses. This is the 
first real nationalisation measure and it must be regarded partly as an 
experiment. Consequently there is no disposition to define too pre- 
cisely how the work will be done, in case it has to be done in some 
other way. This is understandable enough, but it takes no account 
of the fact that neither the Government nor the House of Commons 
nor the public is going to be able to find out how the plan 1s working 
unless the process of enquiry is made easier. The effective work 
must be done by the Coal Board, and the safest way to Parliamentary 
and public supervision is to make careful and detailed provision as 
to the nature and publication of its accounts and reports. A con- 
cession here would be of greater value than a dozen minor amend- 
ments to the functions of consumers’ councils. The efficiency of 
the coal industry is now more of a national interest than ever it was 
and it must be possible to ascertain whether as a whole and in each 
part it is self-supporting and whether the prices it charges are fair 
and scientifically determined. 


The Doctor’s Pay 

The report of the Spens Committee on the remuneration of general 
practitioners fully bears out predictions of the liberal treatment that 
would be recommended. The Committee was asked to consider 
what the total professional income of a general practitioner in 4 
publicly organised medical service ought to be, in the light both of 
existing earnings and of the emoluments calculated to maintain the 
status of the profession and to attract to it suitable recruits. In 
ascertaining the average existing incomes the Committee has per- 
formed valuable service, and there will be general agreement with 
its verdict that existing standards, under which over 40 per cent. of 
urban general practitioners between the ages of 40 and 55 have a 
net income (i.e., when necessary professional expenses have beer 
deducted) of under £1,00c a year and close on 20 per cent. of them 
less than £700 a year, are too low. The proposals are detailed, for 
they deal with percentages and age groups, but what they amount to, 
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broadly speaking, is that roughly three-quarters of the G.P.s between 
40 and §0 years of age ought to achieve a net income from all sources 
of over £1,000 a year and roughly half of them to get over £1,300. 
There seems nothing unreasonable here, though a comparison with 
other professions may be provoked—as, for example, between the 
rewards of the cure of bodi:s and those of the cure of souls. By 
the Spens Committee figures are, in fact, very different from what 
they seem. They have expressed everything in terms of 1939 values, 
leaving it to the Minister and the statisticians to determine what 
the incomes would need to be at present prices. That is no im- 
possible task. The cost-of-living index is available, and application 
of it shows that £1,300 in 1939 is worth at least £1,800, and probably 
more, today. That is a very substantial figure, and Mr. Bevan wil] 
have to consider seriously whether it is a reasonable one. Some 
regard should be had to the general run of professional incomes 
over a wide field. In the light of that it may well be felt that some. 
thing short of the Spens figure would still leave the doctors 
well provided for. 


Married Women’s Nationality 


The question of the nationality of British women who marry aliens 
is at present being pressed on the attention of Parliament. The whole 
question is of comparatively recent date. Before 1870 a British 
woman retained her nationality when she married an alien, though 
twenty-six years previously, in 1844, alien women marrying British 
subjects had been granted British nationality. The 1870 Naturalisa- 
tion Act, to regularise the position, took away British nationality 
from women marrying foreigners, but various modifications since 
then indicate that the position is not satisfactory. A woman may 
now resume British nationality if her husband dies, if there is a 
divorce, or if he takes another nationality after marriage. If during 
war her husband is classed as an “enemy alien,” she may apply for 
a resumption of British nationality. If the law of her husband's 
country, for example the United States, does not grant her new 
nationality on marriage, she may retain her own. Those who sup- 
port the general retention of their own nationality by women marry- 
ing aliens point out that this is the rule in three great countries— 
the U.S.A., Russia and China. The British Government has twice— 
at the Hague Conference in 1930 and at Geneva in 1931—made state- 
ments favouring the independent nationality rights of women, but 
the granting of this by Britain has been bound up with procedure 
in the Dominions. Australia and New Zealand are sympathetic; 
they have already allowed women subjects marrying aliens to retain 
citizen rights. South Africa was said to be unfavourable, but General 
Smuts has recently expressed willingness to discuss a change in the 
law. It was hoped that the nationality question might come up at 
the Conference of Dominion Premiers ; it did not, but it cannot 
much longer be evaded. 


Sir John Anderson on Government 


When Sir John Anderson gave his opinion, in his Romanes 
lecture at Oxford, that a system of Cabinet committees is preferable 
to the supervision’of broad spheres of Government activity by non- 
departmental Ministers, he spoke with authority. Yet although 
recent history confirms the importance of the subject he chose, it 
does not completely confirm his conclusion, for he himself, as Lord 
President of the Council, demonstrated by his sustained and con- 
vincing success that supervising Ministers can do vital work so long 
as their main tool is sage advice rather than mere interference. The 
opposite case of the comparative failure of the Ministry of Production 
was not so much an argument against supervising Ministers as against 
supervising Ministries. No problem of Government is more im- 
portant than this. When an increasing volume of purely executive 
work, fed from the expanding sphere of direct Government activity, 
tends to make Ministers specialist heads of Departments, some re 
inforcement at the top is inevitable. But it is equally essential at 
the lower levels. The biggest threat to the success of the present 
Government lies not in its determination to nationalise a large section 
of the economy but in its ability to find the men and create the 
organisation to do the work. 
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PALESTINE PERIL 


HE Government has not yet declared its attitude towards the 
7 secommendstions of the recent Anglo-American Committee 
of Enquiry on the problems of European Jewry and Palestine. There 
is no reason for surprise or regret in that. The proposals of the 
committee are so disquieting that it can hardly be believed that 
any British Government would adopt them as they stand. On 
the other hand mere unqualified rejection is equally out of the 
question. The committee has placed the Government between 
two fires. To accede to the suggestion that 100,000 Jews should be 
admitted to Palestine forthwith, or as rapidly as transport can be 
arranged, would set the whole Arab world ablaze at a moment 
when friendly relations with the Arab States are among this 
country’s major interests. To reject the suggestions would stir 
new and bitter hostility in the United States, where Jewish influence 
is powerful and Arab influence non-existent. No wonder, there- 
fore, that the Government should ponder long before announcing 
its policy. Delays are often dangerous, but this is a case in which 
precipitate decision might well be more dangerous still. 

Whatever may be said of the Palestine Committee’s recom- 
mendations—not much good can in fact be said of them—the 
Committee’s report does one valuable service in depicting without 
extenuation or restraint the conditions of Palestine today. It is 
both a depressing and an alarming picture, but no one can doubt 
that itis a true picture. A few random quotations from the report 
supply all the necessary outlines. “The objectives of all Arab 
parties in Palestine are the immediate stoppage of Jewish immi- 
gration, the immediate prohibition of the sale of land to Jews and 
the concession of independence to a State in which the Arab 
majority would be dominant.” “ The various Jewish parties, even 
though some criticise the idea of a Jewish State, are all united in 
their advocacy of unlimited immigration, of the abolition of 
restrictions on the sale of land and of the abrogation of the 1939 
White Paper [which provided for an end of Jewish immigration 
within five years].” “The [Jewish] Agency is now generally 
believed to have unofficial, but none the less powerful, influence 
over Haganah—the so-called Jewish Army—the strength of which 
is estimated at over 60,000°” “ Palestine is an armed camp.” “We 
are clear in our minds that if British forces were withdrawn there 
would be immediate and pro!onged bloodshed the end of which it 
is impossible to predict.” Such is the condition of the land 
to whose inhabitants such a vista of hope was opened up by the 
victory of the Allied forces in 1918. 

If explanation of this progressive degeneration at a time when 
all other Arab States—Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Iraq, Syria—are 
enjoying the full independence then promised them is to be sought 
it is found in the deplorable breaches of faith with the Arab 
peoples by previous British Governments. That old unhappy story 
cannot be retraced in detail here, but it is a profound misfortune 
that owing to the fact that Jewish organisations have developed 
effective publicity agencies—quite legitimately—in this country. 
and the Arabs till eighteen months ago had none at all, the Britisr 
people has never begun to appreciate the strength of the Arab case. 
The plain fact is that since the first moves were made in 1915 to 
detach the Arab peoples from their Turkish suzerain they were 
promised again and again independence for all the lands inhabited 
by predominantly Arab peoples. They were promised it (apart 
from the present Syria) in the McMahon-Husain correspondence 
of 1915—for though Sir Henry McMahon claimed subsequently 
that his formula excluded Palestine from the independence area it 
is certain that King Husain never understood it so, nor could any 
reasonable and fair-minded man today put that interpretation on 
the words used; they were promised it in a Foreign Office 
memorandum of June 1918 ; they were promised it in an Anglo- 


French declaration of January 1919. But meanwhile Britain and 
France had concluded in 1916 the Sykes-Picot agreement, which 
partitioned the Arab lands from the Mediterranean to the Persian 
Gulf in a way totally irreconcilable with the McMahon pledges 
of the previous year ; and in November 1917 was launched that 
most ill-starred of political proclamations, the Balfour declaration 
regarding the establishment of a National Home for the Jews in 
Arab Palestine. 

In the light of those facts the persistent refusal of the Arabs 
of Palestine to acquiesce in extensive and externally-financed 
Jewish immigration—particularly in the light of the authoritative 
declaration that it was the Jews’ intention to make Palestine as 
Jewish as England is English—is neither to be wondered at nor 
condemned. For that Palestine was a predominantly Arab country 
when war ended in 1918 is incontestable. The Committee of 
Enquiry itself states that even four years later, in 1922, there were 
only 84,000 Jews in Palestine out of a population of 750,000 (in 
1944 there were 554,000 out of 1,765,000). Palestine, therefore, but 
for the Balfour declaration, could have counted on becoming 
rapidly an independent self-governing Arab country as Iraq has 
been for years and Syria is today. Instead life has been lived in 
Palestine for twenty-seven years on a thin surface covering the 
smouldering fires of civil war, and is today under a mixture of 
military and of Crown Colony government. Every kind of attempt 
to effect an agreed settlement between Jews and Arabs has failed. 
There have certainly been faults on both sides, but it is note- 
worthy that the Committee of Enquiry observes that “ the Jewish 
community in Palestine has never, as a community, faced the 
problem of co-operation with the Arabs.” At all events, of co- 
operation there has been none. Of assimilation there has been 
none. Enquiry after enquiry into the condition of Palestine has 
proved sterile. The Peel Commission in 1936 proposed the par- 
tition into three or more sections of this small country the size 
of Wales. The recommendation was accepted by the British 
Government, but the boundary commission sent out to delimit 
frontiers reported that the thing was impossible, and the project 
was dropped. In 1939 the Government, with a just sense of realities, 
issued a statement of policy to the effect that, with 600,000 Jews 
in the country, the ideal of a National Home for the Jews could 
be regarded as achieved, and that immigration should be restricted 
to 15,000 a year for the next five years and then cease altogether. 
Condemnation by the Jews was, of course, universal and fierce. 

It is against that background that the Committee of Enquiry’s 
disastrous proposal for the immediate immigration of 100,000 
Jewish victims of Nazi and Fascist persecution into Palestine must 
be considered. The proposal has already set the Arab world 
aflame, and no rational person can be, surprised that it should. 
The proposal to accept 100,000 European Jews in this country, 
merged though they would be in a population of 45,000,000, would 
be singularly slow to commend itself. What must be the natural 
reaction of the inhabitants of a country of well under 2,000,000, the 
vast majority of them bitterly hostile, as the result of the policy of 
the last twenty-eight years (not before that), to Judaism generally ? 
Having regard to all the fatal consequences of a mistake now it 
would be far better to relieve the European situation—for we 
cannot refuse to relieve it—by accepting the 100,000 here than by 
injecting them forcibly into Palestine. That, indeed, or some 
modification of it, may well be the one sound solution. “ Or some 
modification of it,’ because this is not a burden which Britain 
should have to carry unassisted. The Committee of Enquiry was 
not British, but Anglo-American, and American help in the solution 
of the problem of Jewry both in Europe and in Palestine may be 
looked for with some confidence. We do not want American soldiers 
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to help us to hold down Palestine by force ; we do not want primarily 
an American contribution to the financial burden which the admini- 
stration of Palestine imposes. But we might most reasonably 
propose to her that she should admit to her country one half of the 
100,000 from Central Europe if we admit the other half to ours. 
The advantage of that, quite apart from the effect it might have 
in stimulating some British Dominions, and perhaps France, to take 
similar action, would be far-reaching. It would assure the Arabs 
that this country was no party to the conversion of what should be 
an Arab State into a Jewish State. It would satisfy the Jews, so far 
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as their solicitude for the unhappy victims in Europe is humani- 
tarian and not ultimately political, that this country is ready to show 
practical sympathy on a large scale. And it would unite Britain and 
America in a great, constructive and beneficent enterprise. The 
proposal may seem quixotic at first sight. In that case let it be 
viewed a second and a third time. If there is a better alternative 
to the Enquiry Committee’s madly perilous proposition let it by all 
means be examined. If there is none, then this proposal is com. 
mended by recognition of the fatal consequences of either doing 
what the Committee suggest or of doing nothing. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


R. ATTLEE’S minor ministerial changes are not very impres- 

sive and not a little perplexing. The promotion of Mr. Hugh 
Gaitskell to the Parliamentary Secretaryship of the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power is abundantly deserved, for Mr. Gaitskell is probably the 
most promising of the many promising younger men on the Labour 
benches. As has been observed, this is a significant replacement of 
a trade unionist by an intellectual ; and it is perhaps not surprising 
that the miners’ M.P.s should protest. Mr. Gaitskell’s advancement, 
if it does not (as inaccurately stated) add one more union to the 
Treasury Bench, does add one more Wykehamist to companion Sir 
Stafford Cripps. Much stranger is the substitution of Mr. A. G. 
Bottomley for Mr. John Parker as Under-Secretary for Dominion 
Affairs, for Mr. Parker has done well in a post made important by 
the fact that the Secretary of State, Lord Addison, is in the Upper 
House. Mr. Parker is perhaps being held in reserve for something 
better ; otherwise the change seems inexplicable. The Dominions 
Office deserves better than it has got in either House. 

* * * o 

It is from a very notable mission that Lord Halifax returns to 
this country this week, and the nation, irrespective of party, owes 
him deep gratitude for the way he has discharged it. Appointed 
Ambassador at Washington in 1941, Lord Halifax had to adapt 
himself to the changing situations created first by America’s 
neutrality and then by her belligerence, and finally by the baffling 
problems of the post-war world. If he was a little slow in impressing 
himself on America, he moved steadily to a full measure of success, 
achieved in more difficult conditions than any of his predecessors 
for half a century had to face. He is by nature a man of some 
reserve, and the effort to shake it off to the degree necessary in 
anyone called on to meet all types of Americans on their own ground 
cannot have been entirely congenial. But it was made, with results 
that are an ample reward. Now Lord Halifax presumably will 
join the impressive company of elder statesmen who so often raise 
the debates in the House of Lords to a high level. To those dis- 
cussions he will add weight and distinction—though what the value 
of the discussions is when the newspapers can do no more than sum- 
marise them is an arguable question. 

* . * * 

Sir Harold Scott, who is the head of Scotland Yard, in condemning 
British prisons root and branch, speaks with full knowledge of his 
subject, for he was for seven years Chairman of the Prison Com- 
missioners. And there is no doubt that he is completely right. The 
only two prisons with which I am personally familiar are Dartmoor 
and Pentonville, and I think both of these are, if anything, below 
the average. But the average is low enough in all conscience, and I 
find nothing to quarrel with in Sir Harold’s counsel: “ Dynamite 
the lot.” The fact is that prison reform as a whole, and the reform 
of prison architecture in particular, has somehow been completely 
overlooked when reforming zeal in other fields has been rampant. 
There is a great opportunity here for the present Home Secretary. 
Mr. Chuter Ede combines in an unusual degree warm humanity with 
practical sound sense, and answers he has given in the House of 
Commons on this subject show that he is fully alive to the defects 
of existing prison buildings. He is probably equal to overcoming any 
reluctance on the part of the Treasury to footing the bill for new 
buildings, but he has his hands full with the promised Criminal 
Justice Bill, and in any case Mr. Bevan would probably insist on 


cornering bricks and mortar for some time yet. So for the present 
our prisons will have to continue to disgrace us. 
* * * + 


The protests of certain scientists—I have not observ’ d any very 
distinguished names among them—at the sentence passed on Dr. 
Alan Nunn May for disclosing secrets connected with atomic energy 
to the Soviet Government seem misconceived. The sentence, ten 
years’ imprisonment, may be excessive, but the disclosure was in 
war-time ; it was made in plain violation of the Official Secrets Act, 
under which Dr. May had solemnly pledged himself to disclose 
such information to no one whatever ; and Dr. May himself pleaded 
guilty. This is an isolated case, and of limited importance. What 
is really important is the claim advanced in various quarters that 
secrecy is alien to the whole nature and purpose of science, and that 
scientists are justified in proclaiming—would indeed not be justified 
in concealing—their discoveries even in war-time. This plainly is 
untenable doctrine. It runs clean counter to the assumption that in 
war-time, at any rate, there are such things as national interests, and 
that the national government, not individual scientists, must decide 
how to protect them. For a scientist who proceeds with his investiga- 
tions under a pledge of secrecy withaut protest, and then deliberately 
violates that pledge, there can really be no defence. 

* * * * 

It is hard to feel any satisfaction at the news that the Allies have 
ordered the destruction of all memorials in Germany of the 1914-1918 
war. A kind of a case, no doubt, can be made out for the action— 
but are war memorials in fact instigations to militarism, or only when 
they are German memorials. To forbid memorials of the Second 
German War, in view of the character of the German leaders and 
the way the war was waged, is incontestably right. But the village 
memorials of the village boys who died in field-grey thirty years ago 
—do they really do more harm than our own memorials of boys 
who died in khaki? The Germans, it is true, destroyed war 
memorials in France, but we are hardly called on to take them as 
our models in such a matter. There seems to be some suggestion 
that the village memorials may be excluded from the order, but why 
rake up 1914-1918 at all? 

* . * 

The return to London of the famous Austrian pianist, Artur 
Schnabel, to give a series of recitals at the Albert Hall brings into 
prominence once more London’s grave lack of a moderate-sized 
concert hall since the destruction of the Queen’s Hall during the 
war. It is well known in musical circles that when Mr. Schnabel 
first came to London after the last war he refused to play in the 
Albert Hall, and his decision was applauded by all to whom he 
revealed himself by his recitals in the Queen’s Hall as one of the 
outstanding musicians of Europe, a virtuoso of the highest rank, 
comparable only with such a musician as Toscanini. In the Albert 
Hall pianoforte playing of such subtlety and unusual range of expres- 
sion inevitably loses immensely, as does indeed orchestral and choral 
music also. We can only hope for a new Queen’s Hall. 

* * * 7 


On information supplied me I stated last week that the new 
Spanish Institute in Eaton Square would be the first of its kind 
in London. I am informed that there is in fact already an institute 
of the same kind, or more or less the same kind, in Princes Gate. 
So now there will be two. JANUS. 
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a RUSSIA UNLIMITED 
ain and By PAUL WINTERTON 
>. The O one attempting to write about the problem of contemporary 
t it be Russia with a sense of responsibility can help being haunted 
tative wy che fear that his fundamental premises may be wrong. The 
; by all waole future of mankind may well depend on the attitude which 
$ com- this country takes towards Russian policy. It is not, therefore, 
doing a time for mistakes. One thing, at least, has become a good deal 
dearer during the past twelve months. The pattern of Russian 
action, which at the end of the war was only just beginning to 
take shape, is now plain to all but the wilfully blind. Russia has 
deliberately chosen an independent and expansionist line, rather 
than the co-operative one which was open to her. In the countries 
present immediately around her borders she has imposed her will by a 
mixture of force and infiltration. In all important matters of policy 
these countries are now her puppets. Opposition is being under- 
y very mined or entirely eradicated by intense propaganda, backed by 
m Dr. selective arrests and concentration camps. Political freedom as 
energy we know it is virtually non-existent. The economic life of these 
e, ten countries is being steadily integrated to that of Russia. Com- 
was in mercially and politically the Russian sphere is all but closed to us. 
is Act, The Iron Curtain is an evident reality. 
isclose On the fringes of the Russian sphere, to the West, South and 
leaded East, Soviet power is still expanding. Under the very eyes of 
What UN.O. Russia has achieved its major objectives in Persia, and if 
S that we are not very careful will soon be in a position to threaten 
d that British interests in the south of that country. In the West she 
Stified has consolidated her long-term position in her zone of Germany 
nly is by compulsorily unifying the Left under Communist leadership, 
hat in and is now in an excellent position to make the maximum of 
s, and trouble for her Allies in the rest of Germany. Although at the 
tecide moment of writing the outcome of the Paris negotiations is un- 
stiga- certain, it is obvious that Russia will not be satisfied with any 
rately settlement which does not give her a foothold in the Mediterranean 
at some point. In the Far East she has broken her agreement with 
the Chinese Central Government by making it possible for the 
have Communists to take over from her in Manchuria as. the Red Army 
-1918 moves out. Alone among the great Powers, she has enormously 
ion— strengthened herself in terms both of territory and exploitable 
when wealth since the war ended. 
cond To complement this policy of expansion, she has done and is 
; and still doing everything she can by propaganda from Moscow, and 
illage through the medium of her local Communist instruments, to cause 
S ago weakness and dissension outside her own sphere, particularly in 
boys Western Europe and the British colonies and protectorates. All 
war this is now common knowledge, and hardly in dispute. But what 
m as we ne*d to know, in order to determine our own policy correctly, 
‘stion is why Russia is doing these things. And that question is not 
why easy to answer with certainty. There seem to me to be two 
possible explanations. Either she has been tempted by opportunity, 
and has decided to go all out for limitless domination, or else she 
Artur is genuinely scared and wants to increase her security by strategic 
into advances. A conscious desire on the part of the Kremlin that 
sized Russia should ultimately dominate the world by a combination of 
- the military pressure and Communist infiltration cannot be ruled out. 
abel Many of the factors which made it possible for Germany to embark 
| the on world-aggression exist in Russia—a large regimented population, 
n he immense economic resources, an unscrupulous leadership respon- 
the sible only to itself, a Fifth Column in most countries and a sense 
ank, of vigorous young-nationhood. On the other hand, Russia is already 
Ibert a “have” country, with plenty of living-space. She lacks the 
res- technical and administrative efficiency of the Germans. I person- 
oral ally find it very difficult to conceive of the Russians in the réle of 
world rulers. But policy must be based on something more solid 
than a “hunch.” After all, the Russians already rule half Europe, 
new and that would have seemed most unlikely a few years ago. The 
xind fact is that the evidence is not conclusive either way, and judgement 
tute on this point must be suspended. 
“e Now let us look at the second possibiliry—that Russia’s expan- 


sionism is due to her desire for security in a power-ridden world. 
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This makes sense, once you accept her fundamental misreading of 
Anglo-American intentions and her old-fashioned strategic ideas in 
an atomic age. If there were a definite frontier of territory and 
influence on which Russia could feel secure, there might be a case 
for conceding it. Unfortunately, there are no natural limits to her 
outward pressure. With each new advance international relations 
are exacerbated, and with every such deterioration Russian eyes 
lift to a new strategic horizon. Were the Soviet Union to dominate 
all Europe and Asia she would still be fearful of America. The 
chances are that she will feel secure only when the last potential 
enemy is politically or militarily subjugated. It is impossible tc 
appease her by reasonable concessions. If this analysis is correct, 
then the only conclusion to be drawn is the disturbing one that 
whatever Russia’s motives+-whether a desire for world-domination 
or a defensive search for safety—in practice the policy which she 
is _pursuing must increasingly threaten our own position. Either 
we must call a halt to Russian expansion, or we must prepare to 
abdicate from leadership in world affairs. 

As has been shown, the spread of Russian influence has been 
achieved by a dual instrument—military power and _ infiltration— 
and it must be met by a dual defence—firmness based on military 
power and the combating of Communist percolation. We should 
—as indeed we are now doing—refuse to countenance any more 
territorial changes in her favour, and we should make it clear that 
any attempt to bring about such changes by force would be resisted. 
Any further weakness on our part might well result in such a loss 
of positions and influence that we should not subsequently be able 
to resist effectively. We should also seek to eradicate the political 
and economic conditions outside Russia in which her Fifth Column 
flourishes. We should publicly exert all our influence to bring about 
reforms of the economic and social systems in backward countries 
and countries where there are notorious abuses. (Persia has long - 
been a classic example.) We should intensify the efforts we are now 
making to clear our conscience in all our colonies and dependencies. 
We should seek to guide into liberal channels the social revolution 
which is now sweeping over a great part of the world, and should 
pursue this policy with a vigour and publicity equal to that of the 
Communists themselves. At the same time, we should be a good 
deal less half-hearted and self-conscious in meeting the political 
challenge of Communist doctrine. If we think, as most people in 
this country do, that it is a pernicious creed, we should fight it with 
everything we have. 

The clash of interest between Russia and ourselves is much more 
than an old-fashioned power-battle between nations. Underlying 
it is a struggle between two fundamentally opposed conceptions of 
life. Like Nazism, and to an equal degree where it has the authority, 
Communism involves the suppression of most of the freedoms, the 
ruthless persecution of all opposition, the enslavement of minds 
and the over-riding of human rights by a totalitarian State. Against 
this we have to set the liberal or social-democratic conception of 
economic change and the breaking-down of privilege within the 
framework of political freedom. It is probable that these two con- 
ceptions of life could co-exist in adjacent spheres for a long time 
without a violent clash. But it is almost certain that in the end 
one would submerge the other. It is our task—perhaps the outstand- 
ing task of our age—to see that the liberal conception triumphs. 
Moreover, we have to win this victory without a “ shooting” war. 
For many years, at any rate, the field of battle will be in the minds 
of men and in the assemblies of statesmen. 

Firmness with Russia territorially, and the strongest possible 
opposition to Communism, will--in my view—be far less likely to 
result in war with Russia than would weakness. The Kremlin is 
no less determined to avoid another war than we are. It is infinitely 
weaker than Britain and America, and knows it. War will become 
possible only if we allow Russia to grow stronger. By physical and 
moral firmness, publicly exercised and fully explained, we could 
expect to prevent the growth of Russian power to a point where war 
could seem a worth-while undertaking. We might as well recognise 
that for the time being the world is going to be divided into two 
parts, and determine our actions on that assumption. It is fantastic 
that the political and economic reconstruction of Western Europe 
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should continue to hang fire because we are reluctant to go ahead 
without a “Yes” from Mr. Molotov. Russia is not waiting for 
our approval in the vast area where her writ runs. On the contrary, 
she has long been unconcernedly unfolding her own far-reaching 
plans for the political and economic development in her own national 
interests of all the territory east of the Elbe. We ought not to wait 
any longer for co-operation from Russia, which is most unlikely 
ever to be forthcoming in our time. We should face realities, take 
off the self-imposed brake, and go ahead with our own policies 
regardless of what the Russians may think. 


ITALY AND THE PEACE 
By STUART DE LA MANOTIERE 


T is a truism to say that no peace treaty is popular with the 
vanquished, but one of the few decisions on the treaty with Italy 
tentatively arrived at by the four Powers in Paris—namely, the dis- 
posal of the Italian Fleet—has provoked an outburst of anti-Allied 
feeling in the Italian Press. It is not a simple phenomenon. Some 
elements in the Italians’ attitude can be justified and some cannot. 
To say that they have been misled by Allied propaganda into expect- 
ing a better treatment than they are in fact getting is to over-simplify 
the question. Propaganda lies on the surface—in more senses than 
one. The real question concerns what the Italians could reasonably 
have expected and how this expectation accords with present reality. 
That there is today among all classes of Italians an anti-Allied 
trend is indisputable. An undercurrent of bitterness against us 
there always was—largely, of course, in circles which had no reason 
to welcome an Allied victory. But that it should have spread to 
people who would normally be well-disposed towards us is the 
more deplorable, because, by a better presentation of the Allied case, 
it might have been prevented or minimised. As it is, the long delay 
in substituting a peace treaty for an instrument of surrender signed 
two and a half years ago has given the Italians ample time to ponder 
the ambiguity of Allied policy. It was certainly too much to expect 
a people, ill-prepared for war and war-weary, to be very happy when, 
overnight, they were required by their ex-enemies to take up arms 
against their former ally. Traditional though Germanophobia may 
be in Italy, a volte-face of these proportions could not be made 
without some misgivings. 

The untenable position of Italy during the last decade is now only 
too apparent to the Italians ; and, in an attempt to blame others for 
their own misfortunes, they now accuse the Allies of having failed 
to attune their deeds with their propaganda. Fortified by dis- 
crepancies in Allied policy (which the Allies themselves would not 
deny), they now claim that at the four-Power conference Italy’s con- 
tribution to victory—the maximum of which she claims she was 
capable—has been or will be rewarded with far less than it deserves; 
that she will be treated as a defeated enemy and that her people, con- 
trary to specific promises made during the war by both the British 
and the Americans, will be required to pay for the misdeeds of the 
Fascist régime. In support of these arguments the Italians quote 
statements by Allied commanders and political representatives who, 
at various times since the armistice, have been lavish with their 
praise of Italy’s war effort and the work of the Partisans in particular 
—effort which, incidentally, Allied propaganda agencies themselves 
publicised all over Italy. They remind us, too, that the B.B.C. for 
years took the line that the Allies were not fighting the Italian people 
but their Fascist oppressors. In any case, did not Mr. Churchill 
himself say in a famous speech: “ One man, and one man alone, is 
responsible . . .” etc.? They have also recently sought to unload 
on to others, principally Britain, some of the blame for having 
acquiesced in Fascism for twenty years. It has yet to be proved, 
they say, that Britain herself, up to the declaration of war, viewed 
the Fascists with positive disfavour. 

Opinions such as these have found expression in a Press whose 
freedom, be it noted en passant, the Allies were most concerned to 
defend. They have put the finishing touches to the rising tide 
of hostility towards the Allies. The popularity of the Allies began 
to wane from the time it became evident that the prosecution of 
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the war on Italian soil would entail destruction and hardships, Th 
average Italian was not prepared for inflation caused by vast omit 
tities of occupational currency ; he was nct prepared for the requi- 
sitioning, over long periods, of factories, workshops, hotels, Clubs 
pleasure resorts and buildings of all kinds. Now that ar long lone 
some indication of Allied policy has been gleaned from the Paris 
conference, particularly in relation to war guilt and the Fleet, dis- 
illusionment and resentment have become general. 

The hard realities of peace-making have invalidated most of the 
propaganda. This was perhaps inevitable. But there are arguments 
to justify our present attitude. We might say to the Italians, for 
instance, that a keener appreciation of the motives behind Allied 
policy might have saved them many disappointments ; that formulas 
and policies pursued with the object of winning the war (which 
might be deemed sufficient justification in itself) might have to be 
discarded at the conference-table by the sheer force of events ; that 
no vanquished aggressor in history has ever had the good fortune 
to get off scot-free ; that Britain and America are not alone at the 
peace-table ; that not all the Allies are prepared to take a leniem 
view of Italy’s experiments in aggressive aggrandisement ; that the 
British cannot forget, as Mr. Eden has pointed out, that a legally- 
constituted Government made war on them for three whole years 
in a part of the world where they were particularly vulnerable ; that 
pro-Allied sentiments were not greatly in evidence when Mussolini 


was preparing to enter Alexandria at the head of his troops ; that ’ 


what anti-Fascism existed in Italy before the war was largely vocal ; 
that it would be inaudible today had the Axis won. 

And if this were not enough, we might add that, in any case, 
Italy’s contribution to the war, particularly that of the Partisans, 
has been exaggerated with the aim of whittling down the bill of 
defeat or, failing that, of having a ready-made grievance against the 
Allies for future use as a bargaining-counter. That in the Partisan 
movement self-interest must surely have coincided with nobility of 
thought and deed. Was it not in their own interests that the 
Partisans should take up arms against men, both Italian and 
German, who sought to enrol them in forced-labour battalions or 
to ship them to Germany tout court? That if they were at times 
inspired by the ideals of the Risorgimento, and borrowed many of 
its slogans, that in itself is no special title to fame beyond the borders 
of Italy. That it is to be guilty of the grossest form of self-delusion 
to assume, as many Italians now do, that the guerrilla warfare 
carried on by a number of Partisans in the north during the winter 
of 1944-45 and their insurrection in the spring of 1945 were 
more than contributory factors in the defeat of the Germans once 
the Allied attack had been launched from the south. ‘That the rdle 
of the Italian Navy and Air Force, while certainly not entirely 
negligible, was small by comparison with the efforts of others. 

On the positive side of peace-making the Western Allies could 
claim that, although it may not always be possible at the conference- 
table to keep moral considerations well to the fore, jn Paris at least 
they have been able to curb the pretensions of the Russians and the 
Yugoslavs with rather more success than Italy could have achieved 
single-handed ; that they have already done much in the way of 
relief and reconstruction in Italy to mitigate the hardships of the 
war ; that they have no intention of reducing Italy to a state of 
economic impotence ; that it will be largely their money and raw 
materials that will put her industries on their feet again ; that since 
there is no question, at least for some considerable time, of her again 
embarking on warlike ventures, the loss of her warships will not 
materially affect her future policy ; that, if she is to lose sovereignty 
over most of her colonies, this will entail no great financial hard- 
ship, since economically they were a liability rather than an asset; 
that, last, the Western Allies are not seeking to exact reparations 
beyond what it is in her capacity to pay, and that, in any case, they 
are well within their rights in insisting on some form of reparation 
for war-damage sustained. 

If all these things had been explained by those whose duty it was 
to keep the Italians informed of the Allied point of view, the Press 
and public in Italy today might have got a better. idea of what to 
expect for their co-belligerency. Instead, it was deemed the task of 
British information officers in the peninsula to continue to “sell 
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the British way of life ” to a people who were more concerned with 
the way of life the Allies were going to allow them to have. During 
the period in which they might have been enlightened, they were 
jeft to philosophise and conjecture on the more obscure and perplex- 
ing manifestations of Allied policy, seen at AMG and AC levels. In 
this mental atmosphere, they drifted into an attitude of self-pity 
and recriminauion which ill-equipped them fSqp ithstand the shocks 
of peace-making. Furthermore, with a fidir for wishful thinking 
and self-delusion, they were unable during the years of co- 
pelligerency to diagnose accuratcly the moral and historical causes 
of the tragedy that befell them. If they now seek to redeem them- 
slves by resorting to forms of government which have been tried 
and failed—and at what a cost—their material and spiritual re-birth 
will be stillfurther delayed. Yet one lesson they must surely 
have learnt—that no amount of furberia will have prevailed against 
the determination of the Allies to see justice done. 


FUTURE OF THE SUDAN 


By A. D. DODDS-PARKER, M.P. 

HE question of the withdrawal of British troops from Egypt 
T having now been settled for better or worse, the further pro- 
blem which the Egyptian Government appears to be bent on raising, 
the future of the Sudan, remains to be discussed. It is of the 
first importance that the fundamental issues involved should be 
fully appreciated. Many British are wondering whether, on the 
example of India, Parliamentary democracy as understood at West- 
minster is the form of self-government to be aimed at in territories 
with acute religious and racial minority problems. In the Sudan, 
evolution towards self-government is further complicated by the 
obscurity of the Egyptian connection. Federation under some 
central authority may be the destiny in store, but (as in the 
Balkans) only through the exercise of patience, mutual loyalty and 
good will can it be attained. 

For Egypt the great importance of the Sudan lies in the fact 
that through it flows the Nile, and within its boundaries lie, or 
will lie, many of the irrigation works which conserve the water 
for use in the lower Nile valley—the Sennar and Jebel Aulia dams 
of the present, the Bahr river and Sudd drainage schemes of the 
future. An international commission, with functions approxima- 
ting to those of the Tennessee Valley Authority, may be set up 
to decide on the correct priority of the various undertakings out- 
lined by the Nile Projects Commission. Such an authority could 
be made the guardian of the Nile waters, and so remove the un- 
warranted Egyptian fear that the British might cut of the country’s 
water-supply in a mood of political pique. Once such trusteeship 
had been instituted, the only legitimate reasons for Egyptian claims 
to any control over the Sudan would have been removed. 

If this point is accepted, there are several reasons why Egypt 
should have only a part-share in the administration of the northern 
Sudan and none in the administration of the south. First, since 
the re-conquest of the Sudan in 1898, an expedition undertaken on 
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British initiative mainly to safeguard the Nile waters from other 
European, non-British, domination, the principle of the Sudan for 
the Sudanese has been the leit-motif of the Sudan Government, 
through steady progress, with district councils on the pattern of 
British local government, combined with the best practices of native 
tule and custom. Egypt had shown little interest in the Sudan 
except as a source of slaves. Since that date she has shown even 
less positive interest, beyond the development and safeguarding 
of her water-supply. For example, after the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty 
of 1936 the Sudan Government made offers of employment to 
Egyptians, on the same conditions and rates of pay as to British, 
in certain technical posts for which no Sudanese were then qualified, 
but no candidates appeared. 

Secondly, the Sudanese must be consulted as to their wishes for 
the future, and when it becomes clear that the choice is between 
eventual replacement of British by Egyptians or by Sudanese, it is 
obvious that the very great majority will favour the Sudanese. The 
Foreign Secretary’s statement in the House of Commons on 
March 26th must be noted: “The welfare of the Sudanese cannot 
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be secured unless a stable and disinterested administration is main- 
tained. The objects of such an administration must be to establish 
organs of self-government as a first step towards eventual indepen- 
dence.... In the meantime, His Majesty’s Government consider 
that no change should be made in the status of the Sudan as a 
result of treaty revision until the Sudanese have been consulted 
through constitutional channels.” These two reasons may well lead 
to the foundation of a Sudan State (a Northern Muslim Sudan State 
at least) which could, in due course, take its place as a member of 
a federation of Arab/ Muslim states. 

Thirdly, the past record of Egyptian slavery and economic ex- 
ploitation must preclude Egypt from re-establishing _ political 
domination, in particular over those backward pagan areas of the 
southern Sudan. The education of the peoples of these areas needs 
patient devotion from the few British, and the fewer Africans, 
equipped by training and inclination to undertake the task; and 
their greatest need is for time to work out the methods best suited 
to the local environment, undisturbed by outside political influences. 
Despite the great advances made in African administration in the 
(historically short) time since European influence was first intro- 
duced, the destiny of the southern Sudan is not setiled. It may be 
that economic forces will predominate and continue to link it to 
the north, that Arab attitude towards “black” will change, that 
the introduction of northern customs will cease. Meanwhile, only 
the maintenance of that “stable and disinterested administration ” 
to which the Foreign Secretary referred will ensure the “ establish- 
ment of organs of self-government as a first step.” On no account 
must the welfare of the northern Sudan be subjected to the vagaries 
of Egyption student politics. 

In parenthesis, the rapidity of development among Africans since 
the turn of the century is seldom realised in Europe. A Sudanese 
official who had been sent to school by Kitchener at the time of the 
reconquest once put it: “In some forty years we have learnt the 
external things which it took Europe 2,000 years to learn, about 
such subjects as medicine and motor-cars and accountancy ; but we 
have yet to learn the inner things, the development of character, 
which is necessary to make full use of such material knowledge.” 
Herein lies a danger inherent in all dependencies where a native 
bureaucracy has been trained to support a temporary alien authority. 
For the individual, education becomes primarily a means of obtaining 
a technical post in the government bureaucracy, and not of becoming 
a more intelligent citizen and a better individual ; and, in the state 
whose predominant political class consists mainly of such individuals, 
they will be tempted to maintain the temporary, alien form of rule 
as permanent, and so straight away an authoritarian form of govern- 
ment wili be set up. Such danger exists in the Sudan, where the 
educated native class is above the average for Africa in ability but 
restricted in experience and vision. The rights of minorities and 
tolerance of those of different race or religion are still little 
understood. 

Between the two world wars Britain showed signs of losing self- 
confidence in her réle as the greatest power for good, with all her 
shortcomings, that the world has yet known. Errors of political 
judgement, procrastination and the abuse by hostile elements, small 
but vocal, inside and outside the Commonwealth, had made the 
British people weary of maintaining their rule over territories for 
which they saw little return but invective. It would be sad indeed 
if lack of self-confidence led to a premature withdrawal of* British 
control and guidance in a country which is admittedly second to 
none as an example of African administration ; tragic if such with- 
drawal let a territory, now reaching a phase where the future shape 
of its democratic government can be seen, fall on some form of alien 
Egyptian or indigenous authoritarian régime, as has occurred in 
other territories where too brief British suzerainty merely 
strengthened the machine of bureaucratic control without installing 
democratic institutions. It would be disastrous if such a withdrawal 
enabled a small class, educated technically but as yet insufficiently 
developed in character, to make permanent its political and 
economic domination over distant peoples when the ideas of elemen- 
tary rights, and of freedom from hunger, sickness and lawlessness, 
are still vague. Happily there are no signs at all at Westminster, 
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as the statement of the Foreign Secretary on March 26th showed, of 
any lack of confidence in the value of Britain’s future réle towards 
the Sudan. No doubt remains that Britain intends to guide the 
Sudan, step by step, on the principle of. the “Sudan for ‘the 
Sudanese,” through constitutional evolution to self-government. At 
that moment, the people as a whole, and not one small section, will 
be able to express its desire to form a unit in the British Common- 
wealth or of the Arab League, to be an adjunct of Egypt or an 
independent state. This is the long-term policy now clearly 
expressed. 


PERPLEXED AMERICA—II 


ANY Americans these days feel that their economic system is 

on trial. Will the American economic system be able to raise 
industrial and agricultural production according to its ever-increasing 
technological scope, trying to conquer the frontiers of want and 
social backwardness at home and abroad? Will it be able to provide 
full employment to all and considerably higher standards of living 
to those two-thirds of America’s families who, receiving only one- 
quarter of the total national income, earn considerably less than 
the best-paid medium-skilled industrial workers? Will the American 
economy be able, by means of large exports, imports and loans, to 
integrate itself into the world economy, and to give struggling and 
backward countries the co-operative assistance they need for recon- 
struction and progress? In other words, will it be able to avoid the 
social and political dangers that would result once again, and more 
explosively than ever, from perpetuated want, and especially from 
another American depression? 
* These are the questions the most far-seeing people in the United 
States are asking themselves when they contemplate the fact that 
their economic system now stands in competition with those of 
Britain and the Soviet Union. Neither British Socialism nor Russian 
Communism, it must be noted with emphasis, offers temptations to 
the vast majority of the American people. They are still confident 
that their system is the best—if it remains true to itself. But this 
“if” is interpreted in widely divergent ways. The American 
economic system still labels itself with the traditional name of “ free 
enterprise,” in spite of the fact that the increasingly complicated 
interplay of its component parts, the growth of powerful interest 
groups with their political adjuncts, the pivotal position of its taxa- 
tion system and many other by-products of a mature industrial 
economy have steadily enhanced the regulating functions of a State 
pledged to democratic order and social justice. The United States 
today has only a comparatively free economy. Its differences from 
that of Britain are only differences of degree. 

Yet one of the two great American camps that are shaping up is 
determined to permit no further restrictions on what freedom of 
enterprise or of quasi-monopoly there is today, and to whittle down 
some of the most recent restrictions that remain from the New Deal 
and war-control periods. This camp is most strongly represented 
by the National Association of Manufacturers and other powerful 
“lobbies.” Together with the conservative elements in Congress, 
they have been instrumental in holding up a good deal of President 
Truman’s regulative legislation for the crucial post-reconversion 
period, his new measures for a higher minimum wage and full 
employment, the temporary continuation of the controls of the Office 
of Price Administration, and his housing Bill in favour of war 
veterans. The best guarantee for growing prosperity and the avoid- 
ance of another depression, in their somewhat divided opinion, is to 
leave it to management and labour, to industry and agriculture, to 
producers and consumers in general to bargain with the utmost 
liberty for “ free enterprise.” 

The other camp is equally determined to see the social security 
and temporary control measures of the President passed by Congress, 
to restrict free enterprise in whatever ways may be necessary in 
order to steer the country through the critical post-reconversion 
period, and, beyond that, to curb tie dangers of rising prices, inflation 
and large-scale technological unemployment in consequence of the 


expected wave of rationalisation. This camp is vigorously led by the 
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Jabour unions, especially the more radical and politically-minded 
Congress of Industrial Organisations. Their weapons are Strikes as 
well as political action and popular agitation, in which the Proposed 
legislation of the Truman Administration is being characterised as 
the mere minimum programme for securing prosperity. 

The division on most of these issues cuts more and more across 
conventional party igmes in Congress. Both camps, Particularly that 
led by N.A.M,. have taken the manifold controversies Straight to 
the people in unparalleled advertising campaigns in the daily Press 
contributing to an unusual public interest in the fight that is going 
on. Public-opinion polls have shown majorities of both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican voters in agreement with President Truman’s 
policies of a mild -ontinuation of Roosevelt’s New Deal. These 
majorities stand in contrast to the negative attitude toward the 
administration’s policies taken by most Republicans and a good 
number of Democrats in Congress. The still-undecided struggle 
between the two camps has in itself already done a good deal of 
harm to the economy. Strikes have held up the increase of produc. 
tion. The N.A.M.’s agitation against continued price-control has 
done the same, giving fresh scope in addition to the black markets, 
The noisy warnings of each camp that the other’s policies are threat. 
ening the country with inflation and disaster tend to create an atmo- 
sphere of bewilderment and lack of confidence. 

It is only natural in these circumstances that most Americans 
pay comparatively little attention to the even more complicated 
problems of their country’s réle in the world economy. President 
Truman, in a speech on April 15th, went exceptionally far in empha- 
sising the need for American economic co-operation with the outside 
world. “The dangers of war will never be completely wiped out,” 
he said, “until the economic ills which constitute the roots of war 
are themselves eliminated. [This requires] international co-operation 
toward expanding production, increasing world trade and develop- 
ing natural resources. We must translate those principles into effec- 
tive action and tangible results m the future.” Characteristically, 
this was the only speech the President ever made that was followed 
by virtually no editorial comment or popular reaction. Active interest 
in export trade seems confined to the few industries that always 
relied to a considerable extent on sales abroad. 

On the import side, educational work is even tougher going. It 
is carried on with much conviction by old-established import in- 
terests, internationally-minded individuals, and especially by the 
Department of Commerce, which, time and again, emphasises the 
two-way character of world trade, and the need for the United States 
to become more import-minded. It is now being realised that only a 
fair measure of international division of labour, in which the United 
States would have to yield certain branches of production to coun- 
tries that are able to carry them on more cheaply, like Britain in 
shipbuilding, India in some lines of cotton, &c., would allow 
American mass-production industries to increase their exports con- 
siderably—a solution to the problem of increasing world-trade and 
world-productivity that remains equally unpopular among industry, 
labour and the general public. Similarly, few are in favour of a 
liberal foreign-loan policy, as indicated by the fact that the excep- 
tional character of the loan to Britain is stressed even by its most 
ardent advocates. 

A columnist in The New York Times of March toth (“ The Mer- 
chant’s Point of View ”) wrote, “ While the larger section of business 
thinking still holds to co-operation as the way to prosperity and 
peace "—and while it still finds itself stymied, he might have added— 
“there is a group which wants ‘to slug it out’ commercially with 
all contenders, maintaining that this is the quickest road to deciding 
the contest, especially while we are strong. However,” he continues 
significantly, “in all groups there is the gnawing fear that after 
several years of high prosperity the United States may run into some- 
thing even graver than the depression of the "thirties. This would 
be the moment awaited so eagerly by our political competitors, who 
feel that they are building against such eventualities, one through 
the elimination of all individual freedom, and the other by spreading 
a State control which would serve to cushion the shock.” 

Yet there are those in the United States, in both of the embattled 
camps, who are searching for means of giving the American economit 
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system a fair chance to show its worth in avoiding another depression 
at home and anothe: cycle of dangerous trade-rivalry abroad. Presi- 
dent Truman, Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wallace and the 
New Deal-minded public stand for these goals. But the other side, 
too, is growing aware of the inevitable consequences of “ slugging it 
out” at home and abroad. This is why, as The New York Times 
writer puts it, “ With this prospect in mind . . . behind the scenes of 
business there is renewed effort to find solutions for the roller-coaster 
pattern, the cycle of boom and bust.” 


THE APOCRYPHA 
By ANTHONY C. DEANE 
T is a strange fact that, if anyone asks his bookseHer for a 
Bible, almost certainly he will be given an incomplete copy— 
one containing sixty-six “books” instead of eighty, one from 
which, with no sort of authority, the Apocrypha has been omitted. 
Yet the group of writings known as the Apocrypha had its place in 
the earliest Bible of the Christian Church ; from the time of Cover- 
dale it was included in the English Bible; it formed part of the 
1611 “ Authorised Version,” and it has never been absent from that 
official copy of the Bible which is presented to the Sovereign 
in the Coronation service. True, the Church of England does not 
place the fourteen Apocryphai books, often termed “ deutero- 
canonical,” on the same level as the “canonical” Scriptures con- 
tained in the Old and New Testaments. The VIth Article of 
Religion endorses St. Jerome’s maxim that the Apocrypha should 
not be cited as a basis for doctrine, but is “to be read for example 
of life and instruction of manners.” St. Jerome’s wise discrimina- 
tion, however, was ignored by the Roman Catholic Church at the 
Council of Trent in 1546 and by the Eastern Orthodox Church in 
1672. By both those churches, therefore, the Apocrypha is reckoned 
canonical and given the same authority as the rest of the Bible. 
That decision may be hard to justify. Yet Anglican, Roman and 
Eastern churches all agree and state authoritatively that the 
Apocrypha should be read. In the 1922 Lectionary of the English 
Church a number of the prescribed Lessons to be read in church 
were taken from the Apocrypha, and in the amended tables of Sun- 
day Lessons, the use of which was authorised in 1944, sclections 
from no fewer than eight of the Apocrypha! books are included. In 
this way (if one can boldly assume the Lessons to be well and 
intelligently read) a good many people do make some acquaintance 
with these writings, and must be impressed by their beauty and 
picturesqueness and, at times, by the spiritual height they reach. By 
waiting patiently, too, it is still possible for the persevering pur- 
chaser to possess a complete instead of a defective Bible. But the 
wisest course is to buy a copy of the Apocrypha in the Revised 
Version, which is incomparably more accurate and more readable 
than the 1611 Authorised Version of these books. The Revised 
Apocrypha can be obtained separately; in a charming and in- 
expensive form it is issued by the Oxford University Press as one 
of its “ World’s Classics” series. 








At least, though, we can claim that complete ignorance of the 
Apocrypha is not quite as widespread in this country as it seems to 
be in the United States. A learned book of great value, The 
Apocryphal Literature, has been produced lately by Professor 
Torrey, of Yale University. In his preface he states that when he 
began his lectures “few of the students in the Seminary ”—and this 
a theological Seminary—“had ever seen an edition of the 
Apocrypha.” He adds with delighted surprise in a _ footnote: 
“There is even available, just at present, an edition of the English 
Bible containing the Apocrypha, published by Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, New York.” Yet it would obviously be unfair to blame the 
average citizen, whether American or British, who knows little or 
nothing of the Apocrypha. The fault is that of the printers, who of 
their own accord foist defective Bibles on an uninformed public. 
What excuse can they plead? Anyone who studies the Apocrypha 
may feel surprised that there has been no authoritative protest from 
the Church. To maintain that such canonical books as Leviticus, a 
compendium of ancient ritual and sanitary laws, or Esther, a barbaric 
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tale in which from first to last God is not so much as mentioned, are 
more “ inspired,” more spiritually profitable and better worth reading 
than the noble passages to be found in the non-canonical Wisdom 
and Ecclesiasticus is, frankly, to talk nonsense. If the Apocrypha 
is excluded from the Hebrew canon of Scripture, it is included in 
the Septuagint, the first Christian Bible. The Churches of England, 
Rome and the East are agreed that it should be read. But the real 
influence which for three centuries has been hostile to the Apocrypha 
is that of Puritanism. In addition to historical and philosophical 
books, the Apocrypha includes some lively and frankly imaginative 
works of fiction. Each was designed to teach some moral lesson, 
but the writers of such stories as Tobit and Bel and the Dragon were 
not afraid to use both the coarse detail and the humour characteristic 
of their time. 


To the Puritans the inclusion of these “ frivolous” tales, as they 
termed them, within the covers of the Bible seemed inexpressibly 
shocking. Again and again they tried to secure the removal of the 
whole Apocrypha from its place between the Testaments. Their 
chief victory was not gained until 1826. In that year the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, under strong pressure from its Scottish 
supporters, resolved that “ The Principles of the Society exclude the 
circulation of those Books, or parts of Books, which are usually 
termed Apocryphal.” In short, while an Article of Religion affirmed 
that the Apocrypha is “to be read for example of life,” the Bible 
Society replied, “It shall not be read if we can help it.” From that 
time to the present none of the immense number of Bibles printed 
by the Society has included the Apocrypha, an example followed by 
the Bible Society of America and, too often, by the King’s Printers 
and the University Presses in our own country. After 120 years, 
it is surely time that the British and Foreign Bible. Society, an 
otherwise most admirable institution, should rescind its unfortunate 
decree. Even if we leave out of the question the spiritual’ and 
literary value of the Apocrypha, the undeniable fact remains that its 
writings bridge an otherwise unfilled gap in Bible history. Many 
people do not realise that between the Old Testament and the New 
lies an interval of some three centuries. Inevitably, those three 
centuries had a profound effect upon both the history and the thought 
of the Jewish people. In a unique degree the Apocrypha helps us 
to follow those changes, and to see how continuously the preparation 
for the coming of Christ went on. 
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Certainly anyone who reads the Apocrypha in the Revised Version 
will get both profit and enjoyment. There is ample variety in its 
fourteen books—history, philosophy, poetry, devotional writing, 
mystical visions, spirited fiction. At one extreme, Bel and the Dragon 
might almost be called a lively fairy-tale. First it describes the 
ingenious method by which Daniel exposed the fraud of the Bel idol. 
Then the king leads him to the dragon, remarking: “ Wilt thou say 
that this is of brass? Lo, he liveth and eateth and drinketh ; thou 
canst not say that he is no living God; therefore worship him.’ 
Daniel replies that the living God he worships is the Lord, and 
continues: “Give me leave, O king, and I shall slay this dragon 
without sword or staff. The king said, I give thee leave. Then 
Daniel took pitch, and fat, and hair, and did seethe them together, 
and made lumps thereof; this he put into the dragon’s mouth, so 
the dragon did eat and burst asunder.” 

On a vastly higher level are The Wisdom of Solomon and 
Ecclesiasticus. The early chapters of the former seem to have been 
written as a reply to the moving yet dismal reflections of Ecclesiastes, 
The author of that book had attributed its soliloquies to Solomon. 
There was no idea of deceit in this; it was the recognised literary 
practice of the time to link your book with the name of some great 
man who had been dead for centuries. Enoch, Moses, Isaiah, Daniel 
were among the names utilised in this way. A pious Jew resented 
that even imaginatively the gloomy views of Ecclesiastes about the 
extinction of the soul at death should be attributed to Solomon. So 
he wrote another book, also in the name of Solomon, to refute those 
views. He summarises them, fairly enough, in his second chapter ; 
the third brings his familiar and splendid reply, beginning: 

But the souls of the righteous are in the hand of God, 


And no torment shall touch them. 
In the eves of the foolish they seemed to have died ; 
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And their departure was accounted to be their ruin ; 

But they are in peace. 

For even if in the sight of men they have to be punished, 
Their hope is full of immortality. 

Let me add another lovely fragment from Wisdom—the close of 

its eleventh chapter: 

For thou lovest all things that are, 

And abhorrest none of the things which thou didst make ; 

For never wouldest thou have formed anything if thou didst hate it. 
And how would anything have endured, except thou hadst willed it, 

Or that which was not called by thee, how would it have been preserved? 
But thou lovest all things, because they are thine, 

O Sovereign Lord, thou lover of men’s souls. 

But the greatest, as well as the longest, of all the Apocryphal books 
is Ecclesiasticus. The reader who knows it not must be left to 
explore it for. himself. He will discover many such memorable 
sayings as “ Strive for the truth unto death, and the Lord God shail 
fight for thee,” and profound religious thought—some of it quoted 
almost exactly by St. Paul in Romans—and that stirring panegyric 
which begins “Let us now praise famous men,” and any number 
of shrewd everyday maxims, such as “ Pour not out talk where there 
is performance of music, and display not thy wisdom out of season,” 
words that might adorn the modern concert-hall! I must not 
attempt to describe other Apocryphal books—the little Prayer of 
Manasses, perfect of its kind, ideal as a church “ Lesson” in Lent, 
the spirited historical narrative of 1. Maccabees, or much else. But 
if I have said enough to call my readers’ attention to the worth of 
the Apocrypha and to the mistake (using the mildest word) of 
omitting it from copies of the Bible, then, as writers of Victorian 
prefaces used to say, “I shall not have written in vain.” 


CRICKET ONCE MORE 


By OLIVER WARNER 


HE unlikely has happened once again. The hedonists who 
refused to believe, in 1939, that they had seen the last of county 
cricket are proved right. The fun of another season is opening up. 
The seven intervening years were not wholly lost. Good games were 
seen, particularly at Lord’s. Old favourites sparkled, freed for a day 
or two from blue of khaki. Sharp eyes detected what they thought 
was good stuff in the making. All the same, there has been a great 
gap. “To look back on the English cricket season of 1939,” as Mr. 
Robertson-Glasgow well said, “is like peeping curiously through the 
wrong end of a telescope at a very small but very happy world ”"— 
happy, that is, within a dark framework. “We have,” he added, 
“jumped a dimension or two since then in both time and space.” 
The outlook is now fair. Most clubs (though without exception 
they are in need of money; particularly for long-term projects) report 
enthusiasm among both playing and non-playing members, with the 
hope of having found promising material with which to build new 
teams. The right blending of youth with experience will now be the 
test of good captains and committees. How hard it will be to discard 
proven talent, and—if now too ripe—how necessary! One recalls the 
changes the last war brought even upon the greatest. Hobbs, master 
that he long remained, was a more brilliant man in 1914 than he ever 
was in the post-war years, though great enough still to give his name 
to an era of the game. 

There is to be a revision, and some changes. The revision, which 
will be welcomed, is a return to the six ball over. The eight ball over 
hed a fair trial in this country, but has not seemed quite to have 
justified itself. Nor has it helped in the incessant quest for a cluster 
of good fast bowlers. There is to be the experiment of allowing a new 
ball to be called for every fifty-five overs. More important still, a 
team is to be allowed to declare an innings closed on the first day, 
after scoring 300 runs. That may well help in the direction of 
brightening the game. Last, there is an alteration in the county 
championship system. All the counties are to play each other at least 
once. They will play twenty-six championship matches. Twelve 
points will be counted for a win, six for a tie, and four for a lead in 
the first innings in a match drawn or lost. 

Harking back to 1939, one finds it instructive to recall how the 
counties then fared. Yorkshire, as so often, was first; Middlesex 
second, as it had been the year before. Then came Gloucestershire, 
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Essex—for that county a high place—Kent, Lancashire, Worcester. 
shire, Surrey, Derbyshire, Sussex—unwontedly low—Warwickshire 
Notts, Glamorgan, Somerset, Hampshire, Northants, Leicestershire. 
As for the players they were, in order, much as one recollects, 
Hammond, closely followed by Hutton, averaging over sixty ; a short 
gap, then Compton ; then Hardstaff and the veteran Sutcliffe ; then 
Keeton, Iddon (lost to us so close upon the new season) ; then Edrich 
James Langridge, first of the left-handers, and Ames, fielding that 
year, but usually the foremost wicket-keeper batsman. In bowling 
Hedley Verity was facile princeps. Verity’s loss in action js cone 
parable with the loss in the last war of Colin Blythe. He and Farnes 
are irreplaceable. Of those who took forty or more wickets came 
another Yorkshireman, Bowes; then Goddard, Copson, Wright, 
Lewis, Matthews, Hutton and Nichols. Hutton is not often claimed 
as an all-rounder, but figures speak for themselves. 

Long-term prospects have continually pivoted on the same two 
questions—is it possible to find vintage bowling in tolerable quan- 
tity, and can a balanced team be built up to face Australia with 
assurance? Both are possible of solution. The trend away from 
the too careful preparation of pitches should help bowlers, while, as 
for the balanced team, it is certain at least that we shall be able to 
play Australia with more confidence than ever we did in the early 
twenties, when, by a miracle which may or may not have prophetic 
significance, county cricket was at its best and our Test Match per- 
formance at its worst. There should be batsmen in plenty. Imme- 
diately before Hitler stopped play, the choice was almost embarrass. 
ing. Moreover, we have probably learnt lessons. We shall, for 
instance, lean more on the young than the old. As for the imme- 
diate past history of Tests, if we except the dreadful unfinished 
marathon played at Durban in 1939, it is far from depressing, 
Although we have not won a rubber outright against Australia since 
D. R. Jardine’s perhaps too combatant series, G. O. Allen’s tour in 
1936-37 was a near thing, and the very last Australian Test played 
in this country, while it resulted in a series being drawn, showed 
a grand upsurge of batsmen and included Hutton’s mammoth 364. 

It is a safe bet that the crowds will this year flock to the big 
grounds. There are visitors to welcome. Good and enterprising 
cricket is sure to be seen, and may be universal. Much nonsense 
is annually talked about pepping-up the game, though this year (with 
smaller papers) there is less than usual. Cricket in itself needs no 
brightening. The rules are all right; it is the spirit of sides and 
captains which matters. In this respect it is salutary to recall some 
words of Brian Sellars: “We are out to win ; if we cannot do s0, 
good luck to our opponents, but we are not going to give them a 
chance if we can help it.” That may serve to show the way in 
which the higher level of cricket should be approached. ‘Although 
it is Yorkshire’s way, it is no reflection upon a great county to say 
that many followers of the game—not all from the South—hope 
that Yorkshire may be given a closer run for the Championship 
than has sometimes happened and that, indeed, it may go elsewhere 
at the start. Nothing encourages county cricket so much as a stiff 
and protracted tussle. Nothing helps a moderate county more, 
financially and otherwise, than to be “in the running” by the be- 
ginning of August. It may sometimes seem that Yorkshire looms 
too large ; Leicester and Northants too small. The “glorious un- 
certainty” provides for every change and chance. 

In one particular respect a permanent alteration has come over 
the game. The heyday of the amateur is over. He declined 
steadily in numbers between the wars, through economic pressure, 
and it is difficult to foresee more than a handful continuing in first- 
class cricket, once they have gone down from the university, except 
perhaps during an odd spell of leave, or in school holidays if they 
teach the young. This is a loss, and it means that the professional 
must provide both the solidity and the fizzle. There is, however, 
more than a probability that he will. Because a man plays a game 
for his living there is no reason why he should not do so, as the 
greatest have always done, with enjoyment. Figures can be exciting 
things ; the giants do not allow them to become tyrants. Those 
who bat with an eye and a bit on their averages may impress on 
paper ; but they do not foster enthusiasm, and it is that which makes 
the world of cricket zestful. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N reading the many obituary tributes which have been paid to 
the late Belgian Ambassador, I have Leen struck by the fre- 
quency with which he has been described as the last of the old 
school of diplomatists. It is true that for fifty-four years Baron 
Cartie: de Marchienne was a member of the Belgian foreign service ; 
that for ten years he had been Minister and Ambassador in Washing- 
ton; and that for almost twenty years he had been Ambassador in 
London and for sonie time Dean of the Diplomatic Corps. It is 
true also that in manner and appearance he recalled the grace and 
courtesy of what, I suppose, is now a bygone age. The dignity 
of his every gesture, the refinement which he brought to all the 
details of life, the importance which he attached to the elegancies 
of social intercourse, suggested at first sight that he did not belong 
to the age of the common man, but that he was a survival from 
the period of the great Edwardian diplomatists, the period of Mens- 
dorff and Paul Cambon, of Benckendorff and Soveral. Under his 
auspices the Belgian Ambassy became a symbol of continuity in a 
changing world ; one would pass from the rattle of our raffish exist- 
ence into something soft-carpeted, well-ordered, calm. Even when 
the bombs whistled and crashed around us the silent dignity of the 
Belgian Embassy remained unperturbed ; the windows might be 
patched or pasted together, but the tapestries, the pictures and the 
Sévres china remained. In the frightening days of 1940, with his 
own country invaded, his King exposed to unjust vituperation, and 
England menaced by impending invasion, Baron Cartier refused to 
be deflected from the calm tenour of his ways. His influence during 
those distressed and anxious weeks was a sedative influence ; he 
calmed the anxious hearts and stricken nerves of many a foreign 
colleague ; he became a landmark of undramatic confidence ; he 
stuck to London ; and his British friends must always feel grateful 
to him for his unruffled faith in victory when victory seemed doubtful 

indeed. 

* * * - 

His experience was long and wide. He had spent many years of 
his life in the Far East, and could speak with wisdom of conditions 
and tendencies in China and Japan. He understood and loved the 
American people, and well realised with what patience one must 
watch the tides and eddies of the great democracy of the United 
States. He had an intimate and contemporary acquaintance with 
Europzan politics and personalities, and possessed a remarkable gift 
for differentiating the momentary from the permanent. And 
although he might seem in appearance to belong to a receding age, 
he was in fact more alive to the strength and weakness of demo- 
cracies than were many of his superficially more modern colleagues. 
No other foreign diplomatist took so constant or well-informed an 
interest in the daily functioning of our parliamentary institutions. 
He believed with firm conviction that the British House of Commons 
was the true pulse of the nation. Hour after hour he would sit 
there in the diplomatic gallery listening patiently to even the dullest 
debate. He came to know the relative value and influence of our 
politicians better than any foreign diplomatist ; he was universally 
welcomed as a true House of Commons man. I have often regretted 
that foreign diplomatists in London are so frequently deterred by 
the reserve and privacy of our social life from piercing below the 
surface of official or sectional society: Baron Cartier, fascinated as 
he was by the combination of the static and the dynamic in our 
body politic, took immense pains to understand. He was a club- 
able man, and would enjoy mixing in circles outside the usual orbit 
of official or diplomatic life. He acquired by these methods an 
intimate knowledge of our national institutions and character. It 
was this knowledge whick enabled him, when the supreme crisis 
came, to estimate with undeviating lucidity and faith the potential 
strength of our resistance. 

* * * a 

Baron Cartier acquired a position in our political life which 
extended beyond that usually occupied by the representative even 
of a loyal and much tried ally. As dean of the diplomatic body he 


was able during the difficult days to exert, as I have said, a sedative 
influence upon his colleagues in London. His known affection and 
respect for the people of this country induced men of every political 
party to regard him with friendly confidence ; he became, as he 
himself would often say, “a member of the family.” And, being a 
highly civilised man and one of great humanity and wisdom, he was 
often consulted in matters wholly unconcerned with Anglo-Belgian 
relations. His contribution to the common victory was thus 
far greater than is generally realised; and his death will 
leave a gap which cannot readily be filled. It is sad to feel 
that the last years of his mission were clouded with much 
perplexity and some unhappiness. Although he rejoiced in the 
liberation and rapid recovery of his own country, he was deeply 
perturbed by the constitutional crisis which thereafter arose. He 
felt a deep personal loyalty to the King of the Belgians and was 
not in sympathy with the policy of the Belgian Government in deny- 
ing to the Belgian people the opportunity of expressing their own 
wishes upon the dynastic question. He was unwilling to return to 
Belgium until this issue had been solved upon what he believed 
to be the true democratic and liberal basis. To this political per- 
plexity was added a more intimate sorrow, when his nephew, who 
had fought bravely in the resistance movement, lost his life. 
* + * * 

It would be sad indeed if Baron Cartier were to prove in fact the 
last of the old school of diplomatists. Such men, having devoted 
half a century to the theory and practice of diplomacy, had acquired 
great professional aptitudes. They had learnt the lesson that the 
art of diplomacy is not that of achieving dramatic triumphs or 
scoring sudden victories; they knew too well that such successes 
leave behind them a heritage of resentment and humiliation. They 
had learnt that diplomacy, if it is to produce any permanent or 
beneficial results, must of necessity be a patient business, and one 
which must rely for its effect not upon overt or dramatic gestures 
but upon the gradual accumulation of confidence. They had come 
to regard war as the most horrible of international maladies and to 
see themselves as fellow doctors and scientists working on the 
technical level to prevent, or at least to mitigate, the incidence of 
disease. They knew from long experience that cunning or duplicity 
cannot be even momentarily successful and that the business of 
diplomacy, as that of sound commerce, is the patient establishment 
of credit, the inviolability of contract, and the exchange of advan- 
tages. And having passed all their lives in the profession, having 
known each other often from their youngest days, they had acquired 
an exact assessment of each other’s reliability, a perfect working 
knowledge of who could be trusted and who could not. It may be 
that in many ways the conventions of the old diplomacy were 
cumbrous, inscrutable and lethargic. Yet the slap-dash diplomacy 
of our modern times, which leaves behind it such divergences of 
interpretation and so many imprecisions, cannot as yet claim to 
constitute an improvement. Assuredly it is quicker than the older 
method ; but is it more comprehensible? Is it as conciliatory or 
exact? 

* He. @ * 

Baron Cartier de Marchienne was a fine exponent of the old and, 
to my mind, admirable school. He combined all the best traditions 
of his profession with a lively awareness that circumstances had 
changed. The fingers of some of our modern diplomatists seem to 
have turned into thumbs; Baron Cartier had the utmost delicacy, 
the gentlest sympathy of touch. I remember meeting him a few 
days only before Dunkirk. The immediate future seemed dark 
indeed. I sought to assume a brightness of confidence, even a 
gaiety of manner, which assuredly I did not feel. He made no 
comment upon my sprightliness. He talked, I remember, about the 
origins of the wine trade in Belgium, and how from the fifteenth 
century they would import burgundy in return for wool. But when 
he left he placed his hand upon my shoulder and spoke in a low 


voice. “You are,” he said, “a very great people.” 
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THE THEATRE 


“ Sweetest and Lowest.’’ At the Ambassadors.——*“ Can-Can.”’ At 
the Adelphi. 

Tue third version of London’s brightest and most successful revue, 
Sweetest and Lowest, is as good as its predecessors, of which it 
retains one item, the delightful ballet scene between Hermione 
Gingold and Henry Kendall. This is saying a great deal but not 
too much, for Hermione Gingold maintains her extraordinarily high 
level, and her appearance as a Picasso figure is one of the best 
things she has ever done, Apart from her indubitable and acid 
talent and the aplomb of her partner, Henry Kendall, both artists 
owe a great deal to Alan Melville’s witty text and lyrics, which are 
much above the average. Also they are happy in always having 
gay and appropriate music; but it is perhaps chiefly the sense of 
style which pervades their shows, starting from the small, picked 
chorus and the tasteful dresses and settings to the fantastic apparel 
of Miss Gingold herself, which gives these revues their very special 
quality and makes them so attractive to ear and eye. 

“Can Can” has no sense of style but abounding vitality, and 
Offenbach’s music is melodious and effective. Clifford Mollison 
sweeps everything along with tremendous gusto, and the lively 
choruses are well sung with an infectious yest. Mr. Mollison is 
ably seconded by Leo Franklyn and Elizabeth French. An enter- 
tainment that will greatly please those with a nostalgic interest in 
Paris of the Second Empire. JAMES REDFERN. 


MUSIC 


**Il Tabarro "’ and “ Cavalleria Rusticana."’ Sadler’s Wells Theatre. 
——Miss Maggie Teyte and the Boyd Neel Orchestra. Cheisea 
Town Hall. 

SADLER’S WELLS has revived Puccini’s one-act opera, J] Tabarro, 
mating it with Cavalleria Rusticana. The new production of 
Il Tabarro is excellent, and Miss Sladen, Mr. Sale (Luigi) and 
Mr. Roderick Jones (Michele) sing with a genuine feeling both for 
the rich snatches of melody and for the parlando phrases of the 
conversational passages. Mr. Jones’s singing of Michele’s long mono- 
logue. was, indeed, magnificent, ending on a sustained high note of 
ringing splendour. But should he not remain motionless during the 
whole of this meditation, gazing into the dark waters of the Seine, 
which were where they should be and not back-stage as in the com- 
pany’s previous production? Puccini, no less than Britten, shows up 
the paucity of the Sadler’s Wells orchestra, which needs strengthen- 
ing both in numbers and quality. 

Cavalleria was likewise carefully produced with an unusual regard 
for its clear exposition as a drama and for accuracy in local colour. 
Mr. Johnston sang excellently, though he was somewhat overpowered 
physically by Miss Monica Warner’s Santuzza. Mr. Ifor Evans gave 
a forceful performance as Alfio. On the first night, however, the 
choral singing lacked light and shade, as well as finish. 

Mr. Boyd Neel, having achieved a remarkable success with his 
concerts in Chelsea Town Hall, has started a new series there. His 
first programme was devoted mainly to French- music, with that 
great artist Miss Maggie Teyte as singer. Like other great artists, 
Miss Teyte has her little mannerisms, but they do not seriously 
intrude upon her art. And when she is engaged upon some large 
enterprise, they intrude not at all. Such an enterprise was Chausson’s 
“Le poéme de l'amour et de la mer,” a song-cycle with orchestral 
accompaniment, from which Melba and others have detached and 
popularised the final song, “Le temps de lilas” (with violoncello 
obbligato beautifully played on this occasion by Mr. James White- 
head), but of which I can recollect no complete performance. I 
hope that records will immediately be made for posterity’s benefit of 
this superb performance of a beautiful work. Miss Teyte also 
delighted us with the singing of a number of airs from French 
operas of the late 18th and early roth century. 

DyYNELEY HUSSEY. 


THE CINEMA 


‘Le Jour Se Léve.’’ Revived at Studio One. 


ALL this week at all hours of the day the queues have stood patiently 
in Oxford Street waiting for a last sight of Le four Se Léve, a great 
French film which will never be seen in this country again. Much 
has already been written about the infamous process by which this 
film has been purchased by an American production company—at 
present anonymous—so that ail vestiges of it may be destroyed and 
the theme used again for a Hollywood imitation. It is not yet 
clear whether the terms of sale permit Le four Se Léve to be 
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exhibited in its native France, but when a similar arrangement wa 
made in the case of the British film Gaslight, the destruction aa 
virtually complete. Here indeed is a “burning of the books ” 
carried out without passion or any motive higher than the coldest 
blindest and basest commercialism. ‘ 
_ With the rest of the faithful I made my pilgrimage to this fina] 
viewing of Marcel Carné’s beautiful account of a French workman 
thinking back over the chiaroscuro of events which has brought him 
to murder and to suicide. Here again is the attic room in which, 
from sunset until dawn, he sits besieged by the police and by his 
own memories, until the only way of escape is clear, and he begins 
tentatively to feel on his chest for the throbbing place where he 
must put the muzzle of his revolver. I had not before appreciated 
how unerringly Maurice Jaubert’s music brings together at the end 
of the film the hurdy-gurdy theme representing the normal life of 
the French town and the pulsating drum rhythm symbolising the 
prisoner’s confinement so that they form a musical solution paralle| 
to the psychological one. The film must face the familiar dangers 
of sentimentality and melodrama, but probes beyond them <to find 
a profoundly disturbing yet beautifully just symbolism in the réles 
of the four principal characters. For Jean Gabin as the factory- 
worker and Jules Berry as the dissipated and ineffectual café per- 
former whom he murders are always conscious of a sense in which 
each reflects the other ; the older man sees in the younger his own 
lost youth and the younger man is appalled by this materialising 
of the possibilities of middle-age. Only in these terms can the full 
tragedy of the moment of murder be understood. Each knows that 
the murder is also in essence an act of suicide. This mutual mirror- 
ing and contrasting of two aspects of man’s love for woman, sacred 
and profane love, if you accept the cliché, is paralleled by the 
relationship of Arletty and Jacqueline Lauret, who also see in each 
other the innocence of youth or the latent demoralisation attendant 
upon age. And the characterisation and the acting—surely the most 
profound and the greatest the cinema has yet seen—is supported 
by a use of the camera so masterful that by exposure and lighting 
alone Curt Courant has given us always—whether in the early 
workaday morning bustle, the clean-cut leisure of a lazy Sunday 
morning or in the lengthening shadows of evening—the full and 
exact flavour of a French industrial town. EDGAR ANSTEY. 


ART 


WHILE the London scene is dominated, at either extreme, by the 
exhibitions at the Tate and the Royal Academy, a number of other 
galleries will repay a visit. Messrs. Tooth are showing paintings 
by Mr. Tristram Hillier, the earliest of which is dated 1935, the 
most recent 1946. No chance here for a guessing game, however, 
for the properties with which he furnishes his cliffs and quays— 
the boats and anchors, pebbles and pylons, flags and fishing nets, 
which he has inherited via Mr. Wadsworth from Pierre Roy— 
remain remarkably constant. His precise handling of paint, too, 
shows little change. Where Roy’s objects are delineated with love 
and affection and Wadsworth’s with an eye to their plastic possi- 
bilities, Mr. Hillier’s remain strangely impersonal, so that one feels 
at times that the near-Surrealist stock of bric-a-brac has become a 
little shop-soiled and has degenerated into an evasion, while in 
some cases it seems to me insufficiently related in a formal sense. 
His technical facility, however, is very considerable—note, for 
example, the subtle tensions of the red-robed figure in No. 16: 
Bruneval—and when he allows his own painterly qualities to show 
through the formula, his pictures have a real attraction. To my 
mind he is most successful when least aggressive. His low tones 
seem more suited to the dreamlike disquiet he seeks to convey 
than the strident reds and blues of local colour which not infre- 
quently appear. 

A mixed bag cf contemporary painters is to be seen at the Brook 
Street Galleries, including Sickert, Matthew Smith, Christopher 
Wood and Ethel Walker. Of the younger men, Felix Kelly is 
represented by a delicate topographical oil, while William Crosbie, 
whose name was hitherto unknown to me, shows an ambitious pic- 
ture which suggests that his development may be of interest. 
Leonard Rosoman, who during the earlier part of the war showed 
himself to be the most gifted of the Firemen Artists, was subse- 
quently commissioned as an Official war artist and sent to the Far 
East with the Pacific Fleet. Some of his more recent work, dating 
from this period, may be seen at the St. George’s Gallery. Those 
qualities of vision and paint which marked his earlier pictures are 
once more in evidence, while his colour sense has developed and 
matured to produce a number of rich harmonies. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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LETTERS TO 
JUSTICE AT NUREMBERG 


siz, -Mr. Harold Nicolson’s description of the Nuremberg trials in 

his Marginal Comment of May Ioth is so admirable that I hesitate to add 

anything to what he has said, but there are one or two points which may, 
perhaps, be underlined. He speaks of the thoughtless criticism that the 
trial, which will probably occupy at least six months, is lasting too long. 

To meet this accusation it is only necessary to compare this trial with 
perhaps the most famous case in English legal history, the civil and 
criminal trials of the Tichborne claimant in which the only point at issue 
was whether Arthur Orton was Sir Roger Tichborne. The civil case 
began on May 11th, 1871, and ended on March Sth, 1872, having occupied 
oz court days. Orton was immediately thereafter arrested on a charge 
of perjury, and brought to trial before Chief Justice Cockburn. The 
criminal trial lasted 188 court days, Orton being finally sentenced on 
February 28th, 1874. If we compare this record with the six months 
that are being devoted to the trial of the twenty defendants at Nuremberg, 
it becomes clear that the remarkable feature of the Nuremberg trial is 
not its length but its celerity. The prisoners must be given a full oppor- 
tunity of presenting their defences even at the risk that a few people in 
this country may get bored. 

Mr. Nicolson also refers to the criticism that the trial is being conducted 
by the victorious Powers, This view was recently expressed by Professor 
Gilbert Murray in a letter to The Times in which he said that it was not 
just that “ the victors, because they are victors, should judge the offences 
of the vanquished.” Should these trials have been conducted by judges 
from the Argentine, Spain and Portugal? If this argument is a valid one, 
then no war criminal, however brutal, could ever be brought to trial because 
his case must necessarily be heard by judges representing the victors. 
Ought Kramer of Belsen to have gone scot-free because the military 
tribunal that heard his case was a British one? International law has 
always held that a prisoner has the right to demand that his judges shall be 
fair, but not that they shall be neutral. It has not been sufficiently noticed 
that under the Charter of the International Military Tribunal (Article 26) 
“the judgement of the Tribunal as to the guilt or the innocence of any 
defendant shall give the reasons on which it is based.” What greater 
protection could a defendant have than this, because the whole world will 
be able to judge whether he has been fairly couvicted or acquitted on the 
evidence? I know of no other criminal code, including the English, which 
contains a provision so favourable to the defendants. 

Finaliy, it has been said that. the charge concerning “crimes against 
humanity” is ex post facto in that no such charge has ever previously 
been brought. To this it may be answered that never before have 
4,000,000 people been deliberately and systematically massacred. To 
argue that these acts should not be punishable because at the time when 
they were committed no adequate legal provision for dealing with them 
had been devised is to turn what is, in ordinary circumstances, a reasonable 
principle of justice into an inflexible rule which would, in the present 
instance, be in direct conflict with the very idea of justice on which it 
itself is based. The objection to ex post facto legislation is founded on the 
ground that the actor might, at the time when he performed the act, have 
believed that he was entitled to perform it, but how could such a belief 
exist in the case of wholesale murder? English law has refused to regard 
this principle as an absolute in far less extreme circumstances. 

This country has every reason to be proud of the part which its judges 
and prosecuting Counsel have played in the conduct of the trials, because 
in the world forum of Nuremberg the British reputation for fairness and 
justice stands unequalled. I believe that in the years to come it will be 
increasingly recognised that this trial is a foundation-stone on which a 
new and effective international law can be built, and that here, in Mr. 
Nicolson’s words, lawlessness has at last been confronted with patient 
justice —Yours faithfully, ARTHUR GOODHART. 

University College, Oxford. Editor, The Law Quarterly Review. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Sir,—When touring Canada a few months ago, the Lord President of 
the Council, Mr. Herbert Morrison, said that before the State takes 
over an industry or service “it is up to the nationalisers to prove their 
case that there will be public advantage by nationalisation.” That is 
sound sense, but it is precisely what the Government has not done in 
the case of the iron and steel] industry. It has announced its intention 
of bringing the industry under State control. It has not declared its 
plan for doing it, for the simple reason that it has not got a plan. It has 
only an unproved and untried political theory. It may be expected that 
loose charges of “ inefficiency” will be directed against the industry, but 
these are refuted in advance by sound fact. Its achievements in the 
war period, when it met sw’ftly and efficiently every demand made upon 
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it, and its decision to spend some £168,000,000 on post-war development, 
are hardly indications of “inefficiency.” The best test of efficiency in 
an industry is the cost of production. Before the war British coal was 
twice as dear as American coal, but on a proper comparison British 
steel was from five to ten per cent. cheaper than American. To-day 
British coal is about four times the price of American, but our steel 
prices are only slightly higher than those of the States. So much for 
the charge of “ inefficiency.” 

Iron and steel exports are an essential part of the foundation of our 
Overseas trade, and the industry has shown striking speed and ability in 
turning over from war to peace production. The figures of exports 
speak for themselves :— 


Month Quantity (tons) Value (£) 
1945 Jamuary......... 15,829 734,150 
1946 January” ......... 168,642 §,231,527 

February ......... 186,018 §,997,472 
ae sues, +=9E8,000 6,750,000 


For the first quarter of 1946 both the volume and value of our iron 
and steel exports were well above the average for the same period of 
1938. In 1938 the total exports amounted to 1,959,000. The annual 
rate for 1946, based on the first quarter, will be over 2,300,000 tons, 
representing an increase of 173 per cent. over the previous figure. 

It is as well to remember that with our iron and steel exports we 
pay-for food and raw materials without which we cannot live. The 
plans of the industry for development and its drive for exports are 
bound to be affected adversely by being plunged into a fog of uncer- 
tainty by the Government’s announcement. Its very vagueness must 
cause stagnation. It will encourage no one save our competitors ‘n 
overseas markets. A little over a year ago Mr. Arthur Woodburn, 
M.P., now Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Aircraft Pro- 
duction, wrote, “ There is no virtue in nationalisation for its own sake.” 
It is a pity that the Government does not realise this vital fact.— 
Yours, etc., R. R. Hoare, 

Director, The Economic League. 

Millbank House, 2-Great Peter Street, S.W.1 


NEWSPAPER REPORTING 


S1r,—The daily newspapers have for some time been clamouring for more 
newsprint in order to carry out on a larger scale their task for informing 
and educating the British public. It may interest some of your readers 
to have an example of the use to which they put the newsprint that they 
already have. On April 24th last a young friend of mine, who was staying 
at my house in the Lake District, had a rock-climbing accident and broke 
his leg. As it so happened, Mr. Noel-Baker, Minister of State, and Mr. 
C. A. Elliott, Headmaster of Eton, were of my party at the time. This 
gave the event what is called “ news value.” In several papers an account 
of the accident appeared under a large headline: “Cabinet Minister’s 
seven mile rescue dash.” In fact Mr. Noel-Baker had parted from the 
climbers before the accident took place, did not hear of it until he reached 
my house and, much to his own regret, had no opportunity of doing 
anything at all about it. In another paper it was stated that Mr. Elliott 
left his outer garments with the injured man, and ran down to the valley 
for assistance “in his shirt and pants.” In fact, while he did leave his 
sweaters behind, he did mot re-enter the abodes of civilisation in that 
unorthodox costume! Both these statements were sheer inventions, 
designed, of course, to enhance the money value of the “ scoop.” 

So much for the accuracy of the reporting. Now for the -..:hods 
employed. On the night of the accident not only did representativ.. of 
newspapers, snooping after titbits, pester Mrs. Elliott on the telephone 
up to 2 a.m.; they had the effrontery to ring up the injured man’s parents— 
to whom those concerned had deliberately said nothing, hoping tcfore 
long to be able to assure them that their son was safely off the mountain— 
told them of the accident, in terms which, on the first impact, made them 
believe that it had been fatal, and so, though this impression was presently 
removed and some comfort given by the (false) statement that a hospital 
had been reached, inflicted on them quite gratuitously a night of intense 
anxiety. For such conduct no excuse is possible. 

At one time or another I have been indirectly associated with several 
climbing accidents. On every occasion the Press accounts of what hap- 
pened have been grossly, often ludicrously, incorrect. On every occasion 
there have been attempts to dress up the facts in frills of sensationalism ; 
with a complete disregard for the feelings of the persons primarily con- 
cerned. I do not know whether the reporting of events other than climbing 
accidents is equally inaccurate and unscrupulous. I can only hope that it 
is not. But, after these experiences, nobody will be surprised to learn 
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that one person at least, had he any power in the matter, would vote with 

both hands not for an increase but for a large reduction in the amount of 

newsprint allocated to these parasites—Yours, &c., A. C. Picou. 
King’s College, Cambridge. 


EDUCATION IN PALESTINE 


Sir,—I have read the letter of the Rev. H. A. Smith-Masters, lately 
Senior R.A.F. Chaplain in the Levant, with much interest. Like him, 
I also visited Ben Shemen School, near Lydda, and came away deeply 
ampressed with Dr. Lehmann and his fine work in trying to build a 
better understanding between Arab and Jew. He told me only a few 
weeks ago that the Commission did not visit his school. If they had 
visited it, they would have been forced to add a footnote to their other- 
wise accurate comment on “the fiery nationalism so marked in Jewish 
schools.” Also, if they had visited the Christian schools in Haifa and 
Jerusalem, they would have found Jews, Arabs and other nationals learn- 
ing peacefully together. If, again, they had visited the British Institute 
in Haifa, they would have found young Jews and Arabs engaged in 
studies and recreation in an atmosphere of complete friendliness. But 
the broad fact 1emains that in both Jewish end Arab schools, as the 
Peel Report emphasised, nationalist propaganda is lamentably evident. 
A heavy weight of responsibility rests on successive Colonial Secretaries 
for not attending to this and other grave omissions in the field of educa- 
tion. Now that two Commissions have drawn attention to the facts, it 
is to be hoped that action will follow. Nor is it enough to condemn. 
In some of the Jewish settlement schools, in spite of “the fiery 
nationalism,” there is experimental work going on which in my opinion 
is unequalled in the world. The time is over-ripe for an exchange of 
the best experience between British and Palestinian educationists.— 
Yours, &c., KENNETH LINDSAY. 
House of Commons. 


Smr,—May I add something to the letter you published last week from 
the late Senior Chaplain to the R.A.F. in the Levant about Ben Shemen 
School in Palestine? I recently spent some hours in that same “ children’s 
village,” and, like Mr. Smith-Masters, came away encouraged by the 
spirit pervading the place. But perhaps he does not know how he himself 
reinforced by example the efforts of Dr. Lehmann and his teaching staff 
to inculcate love of one’s neighbour into Palestinian Jewish children today. 
I had never heard the name of Mr. Smith-Masters till I visited Ben 
Shemen. There I heard it from young and old, and, though it is at 
least a year since he left that neighbourhood, his memory is kept green. 
Moreover, he and the friends he brought to the school from the R.A.F. 
camp represent to many of the children their first contacts with British 
people, and the impression will not easily fade from young minds. 

I cannot form an opinion about Hebrew textbooks or teaching in 
Palestine. But I know that in every Jewish secondary school Arabic is 
taught and I believe instruction in Hebrew is not given in any Arab 
secondary school. But what children are directly taught in school is a 
very small part of what they learn. That comes from life and not from 
books. Palestine is full just now of racial fears and suspicions. Not 
all the British there, whether lay or clerical, have shown a desire to 
“ understand and respect the special characteristics of other people.” The 
immense influence exercised by one “ padre” who did that as a labour 
of love in one school makes me want to strengthen his testimony that 
the “fiery spirit of nationalism” is not so encouraged in Jewish school 
children as the Committee of Enquiry was led to believe—Yours, &c., 

1 Roland Gardens, S.W. 7. BLANCHE E. C, DUGDALE. 


“LIBERALS UNDAUNTED ” 


Sir,—Will you allow me space for a few words on the Liberal Party 
and what I think to be its chief need—reunion? There are plenty of 
the rank and file who think the same. Against them are the two sets 
of leaders, and two of organisations. It is doubtful, or more than doubtful, 
if the public will believe in Liberal reunion until the two sections rejoin 
in the most open, formal and ostentatious way. There is still time, 
probably, before the next election for the marriage to be arranged and 
established. There was a sort of remarriage on the eve of the 1923 
election. Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George issued a joint manifesto. 
But it broke down—with results that still continue. Sir William Beveridge 
tells the nation that the Liberals are a party of the Left, and so they are, 
though at the moment the plea is not helpful. The obvious rejoinder is 
that the Liberals should join what looks to be the party of the Left. 

Lady Violet Bonham-Carter anticipates division in the Labour Party, 
to the advantage of the Liberals. This sort of prophecy puts Labour 
on its guard—if the spectacle and the results of Liberal division have 
not already done that sufficiently. Lord Samuel condemns the Con- 
servative party on its past. What would serve the country better would 
be that the Liberals should turn their backs on their own past of fratricidal 
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strife. Reunion is no guarantee of success at the next election But 
continuance of division is not unlikely to bring defeat and ae 
There is a ritual of reconciliation, which in this case means a merger = 
the top of leaders and organisations, so that the Liberal rank and =n 
can recover confidence, and the nation at large believe in it.—I am &c. 
Barton Place, Exeter. Joun Murray 7 


OBITER DICTA MEDICA 


S1R,—The esteemed junior M.P. for Cambridge University was reported 
as having “reminded the House of Commons of the opposition of the 
medical profession to the health insurance scheme of Mr. Lloyd Georg: 
35 years ago when they declared they would not work it.” That is historic- 
ally true of course. But the big battalions then in Parliament swept aside 
their objections, and, under duress, the doctors did “ work it,” conscien: 
tiously and tirelessly, night and day, and without the “ panel ” discriming- 
tion unjustly attributed to them by the uninformed prejudiced. Moreover 
allusions to the panic opposition of 1911 do not help forward the de 
cussions on the profession’s reasonable and reasoned objections to those 
parts of the present Bill which introduce wholesale confiscations, menacing 
penalties and shackling indentured labour for those who will have to 
work it. A Cabinet Minister in the same debate is reported as having 
said, “ We are not concerned about the medical profession, or the dentists, 
or the opticians.” First, then, we are to have a vast number of new 
houses without the bricks with which to build them; and now a vast 
National Health Service without concern about the trained experts who 
(I repeat) will have to work it. Some Cabinet, some Ministry! Its 
slogan would seem to be: —‘ Without the tools, we will finish the job,” 

A university professor was last year reported as having addressed a 
meeting in some such words as these: “It is a public scandal that a 
mother should have to look into her purse before consulting a doctor 
about little Mary’s throat.” Here is a dictum which appears to be 
merely tendentious rhetoric. For, obviously, Mary’s mother must con- 
stantly spend money for her child’s welfare, on food, clothing, housing, 
education, toys and amusements, etc., and sometimes on over-indulgences 
and surfeits (to Mary’s disadvantage) on which sore throats may thrive 
Therefore, unless and until butchers’ and bakers’ and candlestick-makers’ 
bills are paid by means of rates or taxes or compulsory insurance levies, 
it is unjust and unfair for private medical practice to be picked out for 
such professional anathema as the above.—Yours hippocratically, 

G. P. Tomer. 


“ METHODS OF DIPLOMACY” 


Sir,—In the course of your article on this subject, you say that during 
the war “Egypt put her whole resources at the disposal of the Allies, 
and British and Dominion forces effectively - defended Egypt from the 
fate that Hitler and Mussolini would have imposed on her if they could.” 
As to what British and Dominion troops achieved, there can be no doubt. 
But may I respectfully point out that the Egyptian attitude, when things 
looked black for us at any rate, was not quite all that might be inferred 
from the above? A special correspondent of The Spectator in April, 1941, 
wrote: “But no amount of either sophistry or good will can disguise the 
fact that for the last twenty months Egypt and Iraq have refrained from 
helping Britain in a struggle waged in their interest as much as in her 
own ; that they have often tried to use Britain’s present difficulties to 
extract further economic concessions ; that in many instances they have 
encouraged Axis propaganda.” I feel it would be unwise for us to adopt 
a heroic Nelsonian approach to these facts.—Yours faithfully, 
31 New River Crescent, Palmers Green, N.13. G. WINTER. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


Sir,—It is most refreshing to find your art critic using the same ex- 
travagant terms of opprobrium with regard to the general level of paint- 
ings at the R.A. this year—contemptuous strictures, such as “ meaning- 
less vulgarity,” “ decadence,” “incompetence,” “juvenile sentimentality,” 
“ daubs,” “discreet pornography” and “slum,” to choose the richest— 
which one has generally considered the monopoly of the “ diehards” 
when expressing their abhorrence of modern art. Judge then of my exceed- 
ing joy when Mr. Ayrton picks out (dare I say with a pin?) the works 
of two R.A.s for special praise, when the paintings of one and the 
sculpture of the other would seem to epitomise the very defects he so 
roundly abuses in reviewing the bulk of the exhibition. Is it possible 
that your critic suffers from the same imp of perversity which once 
compelled Sickert to admit his secret admiration for a bad picture? 
Despite such critical ambiguity, Mr. Ayrton is a constant joy to this 
painter, who by the way reads that the sales at this “ mart” have so far 
beaten last year’s record. 
sagaciously remarked.—Yours, &c., 

Old Laundry Cottage, Midhurst, Sussex 


ADRIAN HILL. 











“There’s glory for you,” as Humpty Dumpty | 
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HUNGER IN GERMANY 


Sin Every day now as one reads one’s morning correspondence one 
is filled with an increasing sense of impotent despair. Here are extracts 
from a letter just received from an address in London: “I am a 
German-born British subject—my husband being an Indian—and was 
until the outbreak of war resident in Berlin. My parents, both over 
70, are sull living in Berlin. My mother is in very poor health—she 
has lost about 50 Ib. of weight since last May—and has only one wish, 
to see me, her only child. My hopes to ease my parents’ lot 
by sending food parcels which I easily could have afforded out of our 
rations have also proved futile. . . . I have the feeling they will die 
of starvation if I cannot soon do something drastic to help them. .. . 
] hope you will excuse my troubling you, but I know you will under- 
stand my terrible worries as regards to them.” 

As you are aware, it is still impossible to send food parcels to Germany 
or anywhere else on the continent of Europe. If this inhumanity i: 
allowed to continue month after month it will end by destroying us all. 
Whatever may be the- rights or wrongs of our public policy, that the 
springs of private charity should be deliberately dried up is an outrage. 
I believe many of your readers would agree. Cannot then every one 
of them write to the Prime Minister (10 Downing Street, London) today 
in protest? Surely they might sacrifice the tiny amount of time and 
energy involved. If they would only do so the result might be to change 
an intolerable situation —Yours &c, VicToR GOLLANCZ. 

14 Henrietta Street, W.C. 2. 


Sir—Does starvation promote clear thinking? Mr. Frank Davies believes 
it does. But whereas as a prisoner of war he was able, and indeed felt 
obliged, to remain “motionless for long periods,” that is precisely what 
no wage-earner and no housewife in Germany or anywhere else can 
possibly do. The exhausting effort to carry on normal work and activity 
affects also one’s brain-power ; and continued loss of weight ends in 
collapse and death. Mr. Davies also appears to maintain that the Germans 
deserve death by starvation now because they failed to take action against 
Nazi wickedness “even if it entailed their own death.” Which of us can 
honestly be certain that in their place we should have been ready to incur 
death? To my mind the wonder is what a large number of Germans did 
go so far as to risk torture and death (and ruin for their families). If Mr. 
Davies can feel himself to be the equal of those heroes—well! I envy 
him.—Yours, &c., Dorotny F. Buxton. 
Whingate, Peaslake, Surrey. 


FIRST NAMES 


Sir—As no one else has done so, I venture to call attention to an odd 
slip made by Mr. Harold Nicolson in his “ Marginal Comment” in your 
issue of May 3rd. He wrote: “No girl can be expected to like” (or 
words to that effect) “ being called Berengaria after a steamship.” Very 
likely not. But she need not resent the name of a former Queen of 
England. Berengaria, daughter of the King of Navarre, was the wife 
of Richard I.—Yours very faithfully, R. H. MALDEN. 
The Deanery, Wells, Somerset. 


THE SPIRIT OF SERVICE 


Sin,—We read with much interest in The Spectator of May 3rd Frank 
O. Salisbury’s letter on the spirit of service. We should like to draw the 
attention of your readers in London and the Home Counties to the very 
interesting form of voluntary service which is done by the London County 
Council School Care Cémmittees. Our aim is to help the children in 
the London schools who are suffering from the handicaps of poor health 
and nutrition or from/unhappiness of one sort or another. We make 
friends with the parents, and are often able to clear up difficulties that 
hamper the children’s;progress and satisfaction in their school life and 
when they leave to go to work. We very much need more workers in 
every borough in Ldndon. Anyone interested should apply to me. 
—Yours truly, HELEN GUTHRIE. 

Children’s Care Offs, Alverstone House, Magee Street, S.E. 11. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


IT is recorded in a recent number of The Scotsman that a rook’s nest 
was brought down by workmen pruning trees in the churchyard at Gifford 
in East Lothian, and that an inquisitive small boy found among the 
building material a ten-shilling note that had lost only a small corner. 
A resident near Edinburgh tells me that it was long the habit at his 
neighbouring church to place a very large plate outside the church for 
the receipt of offerings. He regrets the termination of this old custom, 
but the theft of this rook (imitative of the Jackdaw of Rheims) suggests 
that collections are safer if made within the church. Rooks’ nests are 
often repositories of unexpected objects. I once found, for example, a 
flourishing colony of earthworms that had bred in the mud and grass 
pulled out by the rooks for the foundations of their nest. The Scotsman 
recalls the finding of an arrow and a soldier’s jacket in a gannet’s nest, 
which is not usually a very solid edifice. Sparrows are perhaps the most 
catholic of birds and are very fond of string ; but a pigeon will go one 
better by using wire in lieu of sticks. 
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Liable for Damage 


A peculiarly silly distinction in jurisprudence has just been brought 
home to me. Within two days my hens were attacked, first by a cat and 
later by a dog. The dog-owner is liable for the damage, the cat-owner 
is not; and in this case said with some emphasis that the cat had a 
perfect right to floor my paddock with pullets’ feathers if it felt so dis- 
posed. A well-known authority on the law, to whom I recorded my 
experience, wrote this: “ You would be doing a public service to many 
poultry-keepers (and othérs) if you could get your M.P. to bring this 
legal anomaly to the notice of Parliament with a view to getting the 
law amended, as cats are often a cause of serious losses, not only among 
chickens but among other domestic pets such as prize pigeons, aviary 
birds and pet rabbits.” The losses due to ranging dogs and cats have 
greatly increased for the reason that many of them in these hungry days 
are not fed. 


Identification of Insects 


Among creatures brought to me for identification is a very fine specimen 
of the Emperor moth, a female ; and it is not at all a common insect in 
the district. It appeared in a garden where last year two hornets’ 
nests were found at difierent dates. The moth appeared just outside 
the window in full daylight. In general we see very little of our moths 
since they are night-birds, and perhaps we under-estimate their services. 
At any rate that eminent man of science, Dr. Durham, used to maintain 
stoutly that a deal of the work of fertilising fruit-blossom was due to 
night-flying moths. He was led to the belief by a conviction that hive- 
bees were certainly insufficient in number and in flying hours to do nearly 
as much work as was usually credited to them. They are doubtless our 
best pollinators, but can they really do more than 60 per cent. of the work 
as most special observers maintain? 


“Rural Bias ”’ 


Much is said about the need for imparting a “rural bias” to 
elementary school children. Perhaps the best method is the provision 
of good cheap books with attractive illustrations ; and it is, I think, of 
good omen that one of our daily newspapers should think it well to 
supply such, The Young Britain school aid publications, issued by the 
Daily Mail, are as good as you could wish. A model example is Miss 
Frances Pitt’s 9d. monograph on the long-tailed mice with her own 
photographs. How many people who know a deal about our birds and 
butterflies are completely ignorant of the mice and voles, or were till 
Miss Pitt put her great knowledge into pleasant prose! Bats, fungi, 
shore-pools (a great subject) are included, as well as illustrated records 
of particular species of bird, mammal, spider and insect. 


In My Garden 


I find that few plants automatically sow themselves more successfully 
in the beds than the attractive plant which we called by the somewhat 
contradictory names of eagle and dove, aquilegia and columbine. They 
give the direct lie to the Horatian maxim that fierce eagles do not produce 
mild doves. Most cf mine are the issue of seed stolen many years ago at 
a garden party! Incidentally a kindly gift of seed collected in a private 
garden has produced an extremely high percentage of seedlings that 
promise to fill up all gaps in the rough border. The columbines are 
excelled only by the foxgloves ; and among bushes hybrid brooms <=d 
barberries run one another close. Of course, most plants tend to relapse 
unless we go to the specialists, but it is a good plan to collect much of our 
own seed and sow it with care. W. Braco THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


More About Women 


By Viola Kiecin. 





The Feminine Character. History of an ideology 

(Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co. 12s. 6d.) 
“ ScRIBBLE, scribble, scribble! Another d—d thick square book” 
about women. Why all this fuss about them? That there are not 
more books called “Men,” “The Masculine Character,” and 
so forth, Dr. Klein explains by saying that women have always been 
regarded by men as a kind of “out-group” from the normal and 
dominant strain. “ As in the case of other groups in a similar posi- 
tion, preconceived opinions are applied, more or less summarily, to 
the class as a whole, without sufficient consideration of individual 
differences. Similar stereotypes exist with regard to foreigners, to 
Jews, to negroes, etc. Members of these out-groups are subject to 
collective judgenients instead of being treated on their own merits. . . 
To be judged not as an individual but as a member of a stereotyped 
group implies an incalculable amount of restriction, discouragement, 
ill-feeling, and frustration.” 

This is probably true. This book attempts to summarise and 
examine the validity of the views expressed, usually by men, on the 
out-group called women. The oddity and unreality of many of these 
views, the phoney atmosphere that often envelops them like a 
miasma, is due largely to the “stereotype” method of judgement, 
largely to the fact that too many of those quoted here are the phallic 
musings of German, Austrian and British psycho-analysts in their 
clinics, rather than the comments of detached observers of human 
beings, past and present, as they have gone about the many-sided 
business of living. "The commentators referred to by Dr. Klein 
have not drawn their judgements from the writings, conversation, 
letters, memoirs and doings of women, or from women as they figure 
in literature, drama, or history ; they have, ina plodding and romantic 
German manner, collected and imagined data for their “ charactero- 
logical study,” and made out their solemn, or, as in the case of the 
furious Dr. Otto Weininger, their spiteful, case. Dr. Weininger is 
the most vehement counsel for the prosecution ; according to him, 
Woman is a mental and moral imbecile, with neither memory, per- 
ception, principle, personality nor soul ; nothing, in fact, but sex. He 
is the most extreme of the woman-haters ; as Dr. Freud is the most 
sex-obsessed. Others, such as Havelock Ellis, approach the matter 
with more moderation. Some of the statements made by them are, 
roughly speaking, true ; as that women are the more nerve-ridden, 
irritable, religious, “ affectible” and vulnerable sex ; that fewer of 
them have genius, or become criminals. Someone’s suggestion that 
fewer women are lunatics and imbeciles is disputed, and seems 
improbable ; if fewer women are under restraint as mental ‘cases, 
which is doubtful, it might be because they are less violent and 
dangerous, and because imbecility and lunacy are so wide-spread 
among them as to be less readily noticeable. 

After running through a great number of various and opposed 
views, Dr. Klein draws the conclusion that only one point is estab- 
lished—the existence of a concept of femininity with certain traits, 


FABER BOOKS 


Talking Bronco ROY CAMPBELL 


New poems by the author of Adamastor, etc 7/6 


Gaudier-Brzeska Drawings 
HORACE BRODZKY 


These drawings—in ink, pencil, charcoal and pastel—reveal 
Gaudier-Brzeska as a superb draughtsman, and Mr. Brodzky 
contributes an illuminating introduction. 

With 92 reproductions in colour, line and half-tone. 30/- 


Language as a Social and Political 
Factor in Europe 











STANLEY RUNDLE 


Written by en eminent philologist, this introduction to the 
“ lanquage problem ” of Europe is intended for the politician, 
the geojrapher, and everyone interested in European 
affairs. With maps. 12/6 
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which differ according to the fancy, bias, and Opportunity fo 
observation, of each judge. How far these traits are inherent. how 
far the result of social conditioning, several of the writers quoted 
discuss at length. A better book might have been made of all this 
The terminology is often Germanically clumsy, after the habit of 
psychologists. Dr. Klein seems to have taken much of her matter 
at secondhand, from anthologies and compilations about women : 
again and again she quotes thus authors and books which she should 
have consulted at first hand; even to a well-known story of Sir 
Thomas More and his daughter the reference is “ Quoted from Mar- 
garet Lawrence’s We Write as Women.” This lack of acquaintance 
with original sources leads to some odd errors, such as the quoting of 
the eighteenth-century Dr. John Gregory and Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu apparently as examples of “late Victorian” attitudes. 
There are some questionable assertions made ; as that to most Vic- 
torian women an invalid life seemed attractive, and “ the fancies of 
young girls who would nowadays see themselves pleading at the 
bar or playing tennis at Wimbledon, dwelt then on pictures of them- 
selves as pathetically helpless creatures in the grip of lingering (but 
not painful) illness.” Most unlikely. More probably the young 
girls’ fancies dwelt on the next ball, the local croquet tourna- 
ment, riding to hounds, the spring fashions, picnics and tea-parties 
with their young friends, all the cheerful gaieties which brightened 
the lives of our sociable ancestresses. A careful study of the feminine 
letters and diaries of past times would have improved this book. A 
few pages from the journals of young ladies selected at random 
through the Victorian era would be more to the purpose (if the 
purpose is the elucidation of females) than whole volumes of 
psychology. ROSE MACAULAY. 


Pilgrimage to the West 
An Arab Tells His Story. By Edward Atiyah. (John Murray. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuts book has radiance. All that has ever been said of the qualities 
of the Lebanese, of their eloquence, their understanding of Western 
and Eastern processes of thought, their sensitiveness and sensibility, 
their emotionalism and ‘volatility, their quick intellectuality, is here 
illuminated with utter candour and charm. Mr. Atiyah is not much 
over forty, but he has accomplished more changes of front than 
have many older men. Born of Protestant parents in the Lebanon, 
and imbibing a fear of Islam, he went at an early age to the Sudan, 
thence to Victoria College, Alexandria (which took no account of 
racial and religious distinctions and which he cannot sufficiently 
praise), and, after the First World War, to Brasenose, thus fulfilling, 
in schoolboy and undergraduate days, the fondest dreams of his 
pro-British youth. He was a romantic, and passion entered into 
his partisanships. 

Yet, when he went up to Oxford in 1922, he was not, as are most 
Oriental undergraduates, the bitter opponent of all Toryism. He 
loved his university because it consummated all that he had ever 
read or heard of Oxford, because it represented to him boundless 
opportunity for exercise of individuality. Not for him then was the 
League of Nations, nor any canvassing for a new international 
order. Burke was his champion, and when he addressed the Pater 
Society it was on Samuel Johnson. True, he did consent to repre- 
sent Syria at a university society called the International Assem- 
bly ; but his whole pride at that time was in having been completely 
Westernised, unmystical, and able to stand on the antient ways. 

After Oxford, he returned to the Lebanon, and took a post in 
Gordon College, Khartoum. His second experience in the Sudan 
was unfortunate, for he discovered, what so many Western-educated 
Orientals claim to have discovered, that the Briton abroad is not 
the Briton at home. In any case, he, who had so admired Britain, 
became, primarily for social reasons, what most observers would 
call anti-British ; and very honestly and interestingly this develop- 
ment is set down. Yet another change came rapidly. He moved 
from Gordon College into the direct service of the Sudan Govern- 
ment, married a Scottish girl in 1928 (he owed her to his Oxford 


* days), and lived with abundant happiness until the end of the last 


world war, beyond which his story does not go, though his happiness 
continues. But since his undergraduate days his horizons have 
changed considerably. He is still, what he has long been, an Arab 
Nationalist, though he thinks that Britain and the Arabs must remain 
in closest contact for their mutual benefit. He thinks, moreover, 
that Russia has much to teach the world, though her lessons may be 
best inculcated if presented in the more humanised British way. And 
he deprecates, in international affairs, any emphasis on religion. 
This journey of a pilgrim to the West has therefore been notable. 
Now, because this book has given much enjoyment and edification, 
I permit myself to criticise. All this unfolding is done in the 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF 
LINCOLN’S INN 
by Sir Gerald Hurst 


It is believed that no satisfactory modern history of Lincoln's 
Inn exists. In this authoritative volume, Sir Gerald Hurst 
traces its vicissitudes from its origin in the fourteenth century 
down to 1945 and describes the slowly changing life and customs 
of the society. 12s 6d 


MR. PETUNIA 
by Oliver St. John Gogarty 


In the form of a story of early nineteenth century Virginia, 
Dr. Gogarty utters a grave warning against a recurrent, 
perpetual and dangerous type of human monster. His 
particular specimen is not a character of fiction, but of a type as 
definite as Bluebeard or Harilet, and one who has moved among 
us for centuries unrecognised. 8s 6d 


RUNYON A LA CARTE 


A new book of stories with many old friends and some new ones, by 
Damon Runyon 7s 6d 
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Clausentum 
JOHN ARLOTT 
& 
MICHAEL AYRTON 


A sonnet-sequence and a series of drawings 

describing the ancient Roman Clausentum—a 
= 

place in human occupation for over 2,000 years. 


qs. 6d. 


JUNE 3 


Captivity 
FRED, UHLMAN 


Drawings made during internment, reflecting the 
frustrations and the indefinable anguish of captives 
everywhere. 

8s. 6d. 
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‘The best book on the subject.’—Observer 
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The Unquiet Grave 


‘A twentieth-century classic.—RAYMOND 
MORTIMER (New Statesman) 
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frankest, loquitive style ; but the last two chapters smack, to my 
mind, of the didactic, and lack the charm of the previous ingenuous 
record. (I do not dispute Mr. Atiyah’s views in these chapters, but 
merely the form of their presentation in a delightful narrative.) Not 
being an Oxonian, I forgive the author his substitution, made in 
order to illustrate his feelings at the outbreak of the 1914 war, of 
the Cambridge side at Twickenham by German barbarians ; but I 
think his reference a paragraph or two later to the “ball making 
for the net” is an over-hasty transition. His use of the word 
“devastating” is overdone. And the loquitive style, which he 
employs with extreme effect, surely degenerates into verbosity when, 
of his Degree, he says that in his viva he was asked a few formal 
questions “ which unmistakably indicated a settled and indubitable 
Second.” Such, however, are but blemishes in a fascinating record 
which no reader will begin and fail to finish. There is in these 
pages an enchantment to which even those not under the spell of far 
Arabia will succumb. The mountains and mists of Lebanon, the 
suns and certitude of Egypt and the Sudan, the clouds and doubts 
of England, each with their different influence—all are here. 
KENNETH WILLIAMS. 


The Resisting Greeks 


“The Greek Trilogy.’ By Lt.-Col. W. Byford Jones. 
18s. Od.) 

RESISTANCE, liberation, revolution—for they compose this trilogy— 
can give the background to every form of human drama. But 
Lt.-Col. Byford Jones has wisely left the dramatising to other pens, 
and instead he has written in simple style an account of events in 
Greece between 1942 and February, 1945, as they became known 
to him. This book starts with the author’s journey to Greece for 
the Liberation landing, in the ‘ Adrias’ in October, 1944, and 
finishes with his return to Egypt after the Varkiza Agreement in 
February, 1945. He was in Athens during the Revolution, and lived 
through the five weeks’ nightmare of the bitterest fighting there; but, 
descriptive and unprejudiced as is his narrative of those weeks, it is 
not more valuable than the account of the Liberation and the re- 
telling of tales told him by eye-witnesses of earlier days during the 
Resistance—tales which perhaps might otherwise never have been 
read. At first, the re-telling of others’ experiences may not 
please the reader ; but, in the original words of each of his friends 
whose stories they are, they join together to compiete a picture, 
which the world badly needs, of the tragedy that had to be Greece’s 
before she won through to start once again the rebuilding of the 
freedom that was born first in her lands: a story which many who 
were fighting in other lands or working hard on other duties at that 
time will not previously have read. 

I have always wanted to know more of the Regent, Archbishop 
Damaskinos, and of the deeds and the character which have 
won for him the confidence of his countrymen. Here we can 
read of the way in which, by force of character combined with the 
justice of his cause, he made the German Herr Altenburg accede to 
his demands, the comfort he brought to Greeks in prison, Greeks 
condemned to die and io their families who lived on, and the refuge 
he gave to one of our most courageous Scarlet Pimpernels—Major 


(Hutchinson. 
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GIVE ME AIR 


by 


EDWARD WARD 


The famous B.B.C. correspondent’s 
account of four years as a P.O.W. 
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Frank Macaskie (refuge fully repaid later). The Archbishop’s fin 
words on Christmas Eve, 1944, and on the assumption of the Renner 
thrée weeks later, re-echo the words of other champions of ]j . 
in Greece two thousand four hundred years earlier. It is well that 
they should be preserved for any who wishes to read: 

“Tear up that funeral shroud of Greece which 

your bloody conflict is weaving.” 

But the greater contribution which this book makes is the laying 
bare (unfortunately without the aid of one single map) of the Causes 
and course of the revolt by E.L.A.S. and the politicians behind 
E.L.A.S. The events of December, 1944, and January, 1945, have 
been widely reported, and comments on them widely bandied 
on political platforms all over the world. Lt.-Col. Byford Jones 
saw the first shots fired by the Greek police. He lived amongst the 
protagonists in the conflict, and, because of his duties, knew the 
background against which decisions were made and saw the effect 
of the execution of these decisions. His narrative is rarely broken 
by personal comment ; he leaves that to the reader and to the great, 
whose words he quotes so frequently. In that way he has done a 
great service. 

Others have criticised the policy which Mr. Churchill and 
his Cabinet pursued—politicians and Press reporters. History 
will give the verdict ; but it is right that those who were there should 
state the facts now and give the lie to those early traducers of the 
part the British and the Greek Governments were playing. British 
soldiers and Greek citizens have their stories to tell, too, and in this 
sad story it was the British soldier who supported so firmly the 
rightness of the action it had been his duty to take. As the whole 
story is unfolded a yet more fervent hope is aroused that never 
again shall 

“The ancient city of Athens, where Democracy was born, become 
a No Man’s Land ahere two forces, who had been comrades at arms 
a few months before, fought each other, each in the name of 
Democracy ” (p. 198). 

The people that had given freedom her first cradle hated tyrants. 
General Plastiras’ dictum, “ I disapprove of all the dictators, dictators 
of every kind,” is typical (p. 195). They had thrown off the yoke 
of Nazi domination only to be faced with the arms of a small section 
of their own people who wished to usurp all power. If such a threat 
should ever face Greece or the world again, let us hope that there 
will be men as great and purposes as firm to defend the right. 

This book will reward the reader, not by its wit, nor by any 
grandeur of language, but by the theme and story it so simply tells. 
A. R. W. Low. 


Homer for All 


Homer: The Odyssey. Translated by E. V. Rieu. (Penguin Books. 1s.) 


AMONG the readers of Homer in English those who know Greek 
are a small minority. A somewhat larger minority consists of those 
who read all the English translations of the Odyssey. The majority 
know little of Homer and nothing of Greek, though if the repre- 
sentatives of British elementary education ever boasted, they might 
boast that very few people know nothing at all of the adventures 
of Odysseus. The Cyclops, the cannibal Laestrygonians, Scylla and 
Charybdis, or, when all else fails, the vague vision of a wandering 
Greek on the howling seas, sleep behind the stoniest faces in the 
Tube. Thus is humanity classified, and the last class is the largest. 
Mr. Rieu, in his new Penguin, addresses it og Homer’s behalf in 
manly and modest tones. 

What more can a Penguin do? Two things. It can re-present 
the classics in a dignified way, and it can do it cheaply. This book 
does both. It is no worse than the best prose translations of the 
Odyssey yet produced, and it is incomparably the cheapest. Here 
is the Odyssey for a shilling. To look further into the future of 
the series of translations of which this is the first and of which 
Mr. Rieu is the general editor, here will be the best of Homer, 
Sophocles, Xenophon, Theocritus, Tacitus, Dante, Voltaire, 
Maupassant, Turgeniev, Gorki and Ibsen for twelve shillings. More 
money is paid every day for one bad book or a half-bottle of bad 
wine or a seat at a bad play. 

It is rather late in the world’s history to start reviewing the 
Odyssey. But there may still be something which is worth saying 
to new readers. In the popular imagination the Odyssey is 4 
string of tall travel stories laid end to end. This translation makes 
the concession of casting an epic poem into the form of a novel, 
but the order of telling is Homer’s, who invited the Muse to 
begin “at whatever point you will.” That point was in the middie. 
But the Odyssey is also a drama, and from the dramatic point of 
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Money matters have never been so 
discussed as they are today. 


Whether it is in international, commercial, 
business, or private spheres, the question of 
ways and means has become one of imme- 
diate concern and paramount importance, 


The Westminster Bank has, in recognition 
of this, a highly qualified staff in its wide 
organization, ready to help those who 


would avail themselves of its expert service. 


Local branch Managers will welcome 
any inquiry 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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Your drinking water 
must be pure... 


STILL MALVERN WATER the 
purest known water, can still be 
supplied without restriction of area 
throughout Great Britain. Specially 
recommended by the medical profession 
because of its purity and freedom from 
mineral content, it is supplied in 
sealed bottles (extra large size.) No 
home should be without a supply of 
Still Malvern Water, against possible 
emergency. 


Obtainable from all Wine Merchants, 
Chemists and Grocers 


ST. ANNE'S WELL 
MALVERN 


COLWALL SPRINGS 
Nr. MALVERN 


I hate to contradict a lady 

says OLD HETHERS 
but you can still get Robinson’s barley water, 
madam, although their bottled kind has not come 
back yet. You make it at home from Robinson’s 
‘Patent’ Barley which you can buy in tins from your 
grocer. No madam, that’s pearl barley you’re 
thinking of. With Robinson’s it’s as easy to make 
as a cup of tea—no stewing and straining. Well, 
the proof of the pudding, you know, madam—let 
me give you a glass! There, what did I tell you? 


Barley Water from 


ROBINSON'S ‘Patent? BARLEY 
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view it begins at the beginning with the insufferable behaviour of 
Penelope’s suitors and ends with Odysseus’ terrible revenge upon 
them. It is the merit of Mr. Rieu’s translation, and of few others, 
that it sustains both the narrative and the dramatic interest, so that 
he incidents of Odysseus’ journey home from Troy fall naturally 
nto their places 

The details of translation are, of course, the historic hunting- 
zround of the scholars. The ordinary reader gets only the spoils of 
the chase, and at times these have been a rather monotonous diet. 
Who could ever be satisfied by dawn as “the rosy-fingered” on 
every other page and by the housekeepers who in Butcher and Lang 
and, let it be said, in Homer) go through the motions of getting 
upper without the slightest deviation or personal idiosyncrasy in 
ill parts of the Mediterranean? Mr. Rieu solves these questions 
n his own way, and varies the epithets as far as he may do so without 
varying the sense. Nobody who reads the Odyssey as a novel will 
»lame him. A novel is no place for a ballad refrain or even recurring 
‘ormulz of children’s fairy stories. In fact there is little which is 
xlameworthy in this whole translation except its lamentable failure 
0 reproduce that raciness which all scholars insist is the essential 
quality of Homer’s Greek. Mr. Rieu has plainly tried to get it into 
iis translation—tried so plainly that the would-be racy phrases stand 
yut as if they were in italics. May it be suggested that raciness is 
1o0t merely the colloquialism and the slang phrase. It is in the very 
structure of the works which display it most happily. It is the rapid 
flow of the whole story—not the high colour of odd words. But 
this is carping. The translation is English, and Homer’s raciness 
let us take the scholars’ word for it) is Greek and likely to remain so. 

WALTER TAPLIN. 


The Obstinate Farmer 


Towards a Socialist Edited by F. W. Bateson 


(Gollancz. 6s. 


Agriculture. 


FARMERS may be as crass and as obstinate as they are popularly 
reputed to be ; but the fact remains that, as a class, they are almost 
the only individualists left (artists and the dwindling craftsmen 
»xcepted) in the community. It is in the nature of their job that they 
should be so. But in the planned life which comes daily closer, 
there will be less and less call for the creative contribution of the 
ndividualist ; and whether a man has satisfaction in his work will 
apparently be beside the point. 

It is the aim of these essays, which are by various hands and were 
yriginally prepared for a Fabian Research Group, to argue the case 
for a Socialist agriculture “not on social but on technical grounds.” 
But are the two separable in this way?) Mr. Bateson, the editor, 
holds that we now face the necessity for a change-over comparable 
to the earlier change-over from open fields to enclosure; and 
he maintains that, just as family self-sufficiency then gave way to 
national self-sufficiency, so the latter must now give way to inter- 
national self-sufficiency. To this end roots and corn will have to 
be replaced in this country by milk, eggs and vegetables. The 
English farmer will have to produce what the buyer needs and what 
is most economical for him to produce within the international 
ramework. 


ROBERT HALE LIMITED have pleasure in announcing 
an important new series entitled 


COUNTY BOOKS 


General Editor: BRIAN VESEY-FITZGERALD, r.t.s. 
The County Books are so designed as not to compete with the 
established guide books. The Series will be complete. Every 
county in England has been covered. 
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No doubt farmers as a whole would be willing to conform to such 
a change-over of crop and stock, once they were convinced of its 
necessity. But there is more in it than this. The basis of the new 
order is nationalisation of the land—with the increasing dead-weight 
of officials and committees and forms-in-triplicate that must inevit. 
ably follow. Rather naively one of the contributors suggests 
that the willingness of farmers in recent years to come together to 
talk is a proof of their willingness in the future to come together 
to farm. Nothing is less likely. Farmers have always been keen 
to discuss agriculture with other farmers—it is almost their only 
theme. What else is market-day, for instance, but one-tenth business 
and nine-tenths talk? (But the talk, of course, is as important as 
the business.) As for the army of petty officials that will cling like 
barnacles to the ship of nationalisation, the war on the land was 
won in spite of the farmers’ dislike of the whole lot of them; and 
shall they be liked any the more in peacetime? The farmer knows 
as nobody else can know, every inch of every field—what it can, 
and what it cannot, produce ; what it needs, and what it does not 
need. How often, during the war, did one come upon cases where, 
by the official flouting of the farmer’s own advice, crops were taken 
off the land that were a waste of seed, time, land and money. Why 
then must the farmer be antagonised just at the point where his 
obstinacy (if you like) is most soundly rooted in commen sense? 

Professor Orwin, who contributes a foreword to this book, would 
deal summarily with such obstinacy. Agriculture, as he sees it today, 
is an “ industrial curiosity,” and he would put it under public owner- 
ship at once because “ the private landowner has shown his inability 
to cope with the problem, and the suggestions which he has made 
for preferential treatment in matters of taxation, or for access to cheap 
labour, or for subsidies at the expense of the consumer cannot 
seriously be considered.” 

But the short answer is really no answer at all. Private owner- 
ship of land offers an incentive second to none ; it is the foundation 
for the farmer’s care for his fields (a care almost without parallel 
in any other human activity) and for the crops of those fields. Pride 
and satisfaction in the job are the basis of all good husbandry. They 
spring from individual endeavour and from loyalty to the land 
itself. Take these incentives away and the farmer of tomorrow 
will be in much the same case as the farm-hand of today, for whom, 
now that he is fast losing all interest in his work, there remains 
only the uneasy and temporary satisfaction of higher wages and 
shorter hours. If the farmer cannot be persuaded to co-operate 
willingly (and in matters of crop and stock this should not be 
difficult) production in the new order will fall below production in 
the old. and the second state of our island agriculture will be worse 
than the first. C. Henry WARREN. 


Malay Fishing 


Malay Fishermen. Their Peasant Economy. By R. Firth. (Kegan 
Paul. 25s.) 
Tue author is the distinguished Professor of Anthropology at London 
University, and, with his wife, spent some nine months at a fishing 
village on the Kelantan coast of the Malay Peninsula learning the 
language and studying every detail of the Malayan fishing industry 
on the spot. In the result, he has collected an enormous amount of 
information, which has been well illustrated by graphs, diagrams 
and appendices, and comprises a meticulous survey of the social 
and economic conditions of the fishing peasantry in a manner never 
previously attempted. ; 
The author’s painstaking inquiries should be of the greatest use in 
the future regulation of the industry, but the very qualities which 
enhance its value to the administrator render it rather indigestible 
to the general reader. Apart, however, from the technical details, 
there are many references to Malay customs and beliefs, which 
cannot fail to be of interest to anyone desirous of increasing his 
knowledge of the Malay peasantry. There is, for instance, a para- 
graph dealing with the ritual factor in the fishing industry (page 122). 
Every student of the Malays has noticed that, although they 
were nominally converted to Islam by proselytising Arabs, they 
have never discarded their belief in the spirit world, and in the 
ritual connected therewith. This predilection is exhibited as clearly 
in the fishing industry as in every other phase of the life of the 
Malay. The spirit of the sea (hantu laut) must be appeased by the 
avoidance of animal terms while at sea, by the avoidance of “ un- 
lucky ” days, by the bedecking of the boats with garlands of flowers, 
and by other observances. Similarly, in agriculture, the Malay who 
reaps the padi, by cutting the ear from the stalk, will keep the 
knife hidden in the palm of his hand so as not to offend the “ rice 
spirit.” Belief in spirits is so deep-seated that even among the 
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spirits to aid a litigant. Both plaintiff and defendant have been known 
to engage a “ bomoh ” (medicine man) to sit in court for the purpose 
of influencing the judges. The strength of the Malay belief in such 
ritual is of course very relevant if any drastic reforms of the industry 
are contemplated. Any reforms which did not take such beliefs 
into account would meet with silent, but none the less effective, 
Opposition. 

The importan part played by the middieman in the industry 
is fully dealt with. The author states, page 185, “ The functions of 
the middlemen are primarily those of providing an immediate market 
for the fish when it is brought to shore, supplying the mechanism 
by which the bulk catches are made available in small lots to indi- 
vidual consumers, and to some extent acting as a cushion for prices 
in times of glut and scarcity.” These middlemen may be 
Malays or Chinese, though there is a tendency in many regions for 
the fresh-fish trade to be in the hands of the “ natives,” and the 
trade in dried or cured fish to be in the hands of the Chinese. 
The dried-fish trade demands more distant business connections, 
and fits more easily into the Chinese commercial pattern, The author 
considers that in certain cases, particularly on the west coast, the 
heavy indebtedness of the Malay fishermen to Chinese dealers, 
coupled with the control of fish-prices by the latter, are serious 
problems. Some effort has been made to meet this by the formation 
of Malay co-operative societies for fish-marketing. But, although 
in agriculture the co-operative movement has had considerable suc- 
cess, in the fishing industry progress has been only moderate. 

The author indicates various directions in which the industry 
could be stimulated. Although for domestic reasons the Malay 
would not take kindly to deep-sea trawling, he could be assisted 
by motorboats to bring in the catch, and by the provision 
of improved communications, transport and refrigeration for the 
purpose of marketing fresh fish at more distant centres. All this 
<ould be done without interfering with the organisation which 
has been gradually built up in a manner conformable to the Malays’ 
social and economic life. There will be general agreement with 
the proposition that the welfare of the peasantry will be one of the 
basic indices by which the administration will be judged. The book 
will, however, serve as a warning to any too ardent reformer who 
would try to introduce more efficient western methods without regard 
to the limitations imposed by tradition and social custom. Numerous 
photographs illustrate the industry in all its stages. 
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H. J. Paris 
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series. (Collins. 4s. 6d.) 


Tue name of this admirable series indicates that it is the pictures 
that come first and foremost; the text which modestly intrudes 
between the illustrations presents uncomfortable problems for the 
author who, in this particular volume, has to cover several hundred 
“ears of the work of numerous individuals in some 14,000 words. 
He must dash down the years with a brisk bow to Gainsborough, a 
quick exchange with Turner, and a handshake with Constable. He 
must take off his hat in passing to Blake and Rowlandson, and give 
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a nod of recognition to a host of smaller fry. All this, in Passi 
at the rate of half a decade per page. A difficult undertaking whiet 
Major Paris contrives, if somewhat pontifically, with a fair de * 
of skill. Most people are acknowledged. The majority of the Gane 
ing are treated at length, though some are curiously ‘misrepresented 
Paul Nash, for instance, one of our most lyrical contemporary land- 
scapists, is described, favourably but without qualification, as havin 
“turned to the abstract,” and developed his “ cubist geometrical 
forms” as if he had done nothing eise in watercolour since the 
1914-18 war. The illustrations are on the whole good, if not the most 
exciting, examples of the individual artist’s work—a poor, late Palmer 
is an exception to this on the debit side, and the Blake in colou; 
seems to me a bad choice. But it is the “ argument ” at the beginnin 
that seems to me far from final. “ English Watercolour Palsners * 
is a rather artificial designation, as would be “ British Oil Painters.” 
but to suggest that our supremacy in watercolour is due to our 
inadequacy in other media, our lack of the plastic sense inherent in 
oil painting, seems to me disputable in view of the fact that several 
of our major water-colourists were also major exponents of the art of 
oil painting. I am also unsatisfied with the dismissal of the medium 
of gouache (which implies body colour) as “a short cut to some 
of the effects of oil painting ”"—“ rarely satisfactory.” I cite Hillyarde 
Fuseli, Sutherland and Frances Hodgkins as examples, selected at 
random, of artists who have used gouache or its counterpart with 
more success than pure watercolour. However, there are some 
beautiful pictures to look at, and it seems to me that the most 
recent volumes of “ Britain in Pictures” show a decided improve- 
ment in colour reproduction. MICHAEL Ayrton. 


Fiction 
Then and Now. By W. Somerset Maugham. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 
With a Bare Bodkin. By Cyril Hare. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 
There are Thirteen. By Francis Beeding. (Hodder and Stoughton. 


8s. 6d.) 
The Lifeline. By Phyllis Bottome. (Faber and Faber. 9s. 6d.) 


Te only convincing historical dialogue is that which is sufficiently 
alive of itself to convey the spirit of a period without relying on 
the Dutch courage of fancy language. It can be successfully written 
only by a man who so_perfectly understands what he is writing 
about that the period is implicit in every sentence, marked not in the 
words but in the habit of thought which lies behind them. Somerset 
Maugham’s new book is a historical novel and a first-class example 
of brilliant dialogue-writing. It describes the embassy of Machiavelli 
to the court of Cesar Borgia, and in plain economic modern English 
it draws a picture of Renaissance politics as cleanly edged as the 
neat figures and landscapes in an Italian picture. Machiavelli goes 
to Cesar Borgia to play a temporising part on behalf of the Signory 
of Florence. He is present at the most serious crisis in Czsar’s 
affairs, and at the massacre of the smaller princes at Sinigaglia. 
It is all as exciting as any gangster story of modern politics, and 
parallel with it runs a counter-plot as good as any tale of gallantry 
from Boccaccio. Machiavelli is the observer of the first and the 
victim of the second story, the two being held together in the nicest 
balance, farce weighed against drama, and laughter against treachery. 

This book is a study both of the man who wrote The Prince and 
of the man who was his model, and they stand here in exactly that 
relationship, the Duke in supreme authority and the Florentine 
envoy anxiously trying to guess his mind, and not always guessing 
right. During their first interview the Duke sentences two Gascon 
soldiers to be hanged for looting. Machiavelli laughs to himself, con- 
vinced that the whole affair is a piece of play-acting intended to 
impress him. The reader is amused by this elaborate device and 
pleased with Ma “stiarpness in detecting it, until nine 
pages later he comes upon the two soldiers hanging in the market- 
place. “It hadn’t been a comedy then. Machiavelli stood stock 
still and stared with dismay.” ‘The reader is halted, too, for it is a 
fine point, beautifully scored. The characters of both men have 
suddenly disclosed an unexpected curve. 

These two portraits are so well done that if it were not for the 
Decameron counter-plot one could almost consider the book as 4 
biographical study. It is short, but it has not been lightly under- 
taken. Indeed, it must_have entailed considerable research. On 
the other hand, it-d6es not show Mr. Maugham in as new a light 
as might naturally be supposed. Casar Borgia and Machiavelli are 
both characters very much in his country—and the title of the book, 
without any further explanation in preface or text, is Then and Now. 

With a Bare Bodkin is the Renaissance title of one of the best 
detective stories published for a long time. Even the most renowned 
writers in this kind produce stories which are enormously ingenious 
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Post-War Credits 


A noble use for them 


During September, men over 65 and women over 
60 will receive in cash their post-war credits. 


But for the R.A.F., who did so much for 
so many, there would have been no hope of 
‘credits’ in our post-war world. 


What happier resolve, then, than to earmark your 
credits to carry on the work of the R.A.F, 
Benevolent Fund. 





What worthier use for those credits than to 
relieve the anxieties of R.A.F. men handicapped 
by war, to help their dependants and to safeguard 
their children’s future. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


Please send your donations to LORD RIVERDALE, Chairman, 
or SIR BERTRAM ‘>. RUMBLE, Hon. Secretary, Appeals 
Committee, R.A.F. Benevolent Fund, 1 Sloane Street, London, 
S.W.1. Cheques and P.O. payable to R.A.F. Benevolent Fund, 
(Registered under War Charities Act, 1940.) 
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Vita-Weal 


PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 







By Appointment 
Peek Frean & Co. Ltd. 
Biscuit & Vita~-Weat 
Crispbread Manufacturers 





MR. PEEK: 
‘The news flies round 
from mouth to mouth’ 


*There’s Vita-Weat for 
North and South.’ 


* The Government zoning plan limiting the dis- 
tribution of crispbread has now been lifted. 


Made by Peek Frean & Co. Lid., makers of famous biscuits 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


P. H. GALLOWAY LIMITED 


rHE seventeenth annual ordinary general meeting of P. H. Galloway, 
Limited, was held on May 9 in London, Mr. J. E. Galloway, M.P.S. 
chairman and managing director) presiding. 




























































































Ihe following is the statement by the chairman circulated with the 
report and accounts : — 
Che directors’ report and accounts having been circulated for the 


financial year ended December 31, 1945, I suggest that, in accordance 
with the usual practice, they be taken as read. 

Your directors regret that, for reason over which they had no centrol, 
the income shows a considerable decrease as against last year. This 
decrease is not due to any lesser demand for our preparations, but is wholly 
on acccunt of the difficulties we have experienced in obtaining bottles and 
other containers for packing. The position, however, is steadily im- 
preving, and already the period covered in the present year shows an 
increase over the same pericd of last year. 

We have, as the accounts show, made provision for taxation amounting 
to £22,053, and also another £250 for deferred repairs; and the board 
recommends payment of a dividend on the ordinary shares at the same 
rate as last year—namely, 10 per cent., less income-tax. 

We are receiving many inquiries for our preparations from all parts of 
the world, but the great shortage of containers makes it impossible at 
present to satisfy these. 

Yeur directors report that our Glasgow depot has still maintained its 
trade during the year, and as things become more normal our business in 
Scctland should expand considerably. 

The chairman said he would like to tell the shareholders that the position 
with regard to bottles and other containers had improved very consider- 
ably during the last month. 

As to the accounts the net profit after charging all expenses and 
depreciation, but before providing for taxation, amounted to £33,593, and 
after adding the unappropriated balance from last year of £2,787 there 
was a total of £36,381. After providing for taxation and deferred repairs 
there was left available for distribution £12,203. The directors recom- 
mended the payment of a dividend of 10 per cent. on the ordinary shares, 
less tax, leaving to be carried forward £3,728. He concluded by moving 
the adeption of the report and accounts and the payment of the dividend 
as recommended. 

Mr. W. S. Flick, 
unanimously. 

Mr. J. A. Oliver was re-elected a director, Messrs. Albert Goodman 
and Co. were reappointed auditors. 


Ph.C., seconded the motion, which was carried 





AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE AND 
ELECTRIC 


RECOVERY PROBLEMS 








Tue annual general meeting of the Automatic Telephone and Electric 
Company, Limited, will be held on May 21st at Liverpool. 

The following is an extract from the statement of the chairman, Sir 
Alexander Roger, K.C.I.E., circulated with the report :— 

Profit on trading is £630,815, compared with £482,646. Your directors 
recommend a final dividend of 7 per cent. on the ordinary stock, making 
10 per cent. for the year, plus a cash bonus of 24 per cent., and a dividend 
of 10 per cent. on the deferred stock and shares, plus a cash bonus of 
2} per cent., all subject to tax. We were engaged almost exclusively on 
war production for the fighting services and the armaments industry. We 
are now well advanced towards reconversion, but this is no light under- 
taking in an intricate engineering organisation. Many months must pass 
before our plans take full shape and our pre-war skill and process speed are 
restored. 

I have frequently mentioned how suitable our production is for export. 
The world cannot do without the telephone. There was a time not long 
ago when London held the proud position of the telecommunications 
switching centre of the world. Not only is that position being challenged 
by America, but it is now proposed to disintegrate this great network of 
British communications on which our international commerce depends for 
its life-lines. 

Britain’s commercial and political systems have been for centuries the 
envy and admiration of foreign countries and our stability and progress 
have been hitherto an example to be followed. Today foreign observers 
are bewildered by the changes brought about by the British Government. 
I ‘have just returned from a long tour of Empire and foreign countries, 
supported by technical experts of the highest standing, and my experience 
is that we are already behind in the struggle for world trade. Difficulties 
of finding passages and of transporting goods are placing a very serious 
penalty on the British effort made by exporters, while our competitors 
ire taking orders and delivering them all over the world. 

I have found everywhere a desire to buy British gocds and a wholescme 
respect for British metheds and integrity. Outside Britain we industrialists 
ire not regarded as being so inept, unenterprising and incompetent as some 
of our politicians are doing their utmost to make the world believe. 
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but enormously improbable. Mr. Cyril Hare is more than com- 
monly ingenious, but his story is not improbable at all. The scen: 
is laid in a Government Department, evacuated to a distant seaside 
resort. This settles the primary difficulry—how to assemble a = 
cient number of suspects—but it does more ; it provides the right 
atmosphere, which the country house-party convention has never 
successfully done. Mr. Hare has drawn a picture of an uncomfort- 
able, unhealthy, disgruntled community, which is repulsively right 
The departmental procedure is horribly true; the character studies 
are just. And because anything may happen in this company, Mr 
Hare has been able to bring off a bold and original trick. He post- 
pones his crime until far into the book, and he clouds the solution 
most effectively and perfectly fairly, by an even longer concealment 
of motive. The naturalness of the story is emphasised by the aban- 
donment of that moth-eaten convention of the amateur investigator 
Mr. Hare’s detectives are ordinary policemen, neither over-wise 
nor cocksure, and in Mr._ Pettigrew he has, as an extra observer, a 
man of charm and understanding who is a genuine character creation 
—recognisable again without having to play the flute, collect prints, 
bandy quotations, or display any other of those trademarks normally 
indispensable in a novelist’s detective. Only in the last pages is 
there one surprising disappointment—an unconvincing and conven- 
tional passage of love typical of the worst kind of detective story, 
The particular merit of With a Bare Bodkin l'es in its confident 
air of authenticity It is a possible story. Francis Beeding’s There 
are Thirteen is not remotely possible—but the technique of the 
thriller is something altogether different, and those who like that 
sort of nonsense will find here a moderately: good mixture of the 
familiar ingredients. It is an odd experience to read Phyllis 
Bottome’s new novel immediately after Mr. Beeding’s, for hers is a 
work which deals in precisely the same material, but seriously. 
Mark is an Englishman working as a secret agent in Austria under 
the grim cover of a mental hospital. His experiences are thrilling, 
but, since Miss Bottome has not chosen to describe them dramatic- 
ally, they take a long time telling. The story is interrupted again 
and again with serious dialogues between the chief characters, which 
grievously interferes with the suspense. Miss Bottome would per- 
haps reply that it was the human relationships that she wanted to 
write about. But such relationships in such circumstances can 
easily be made portentous, and here, in the sober recital of a possible 
adventure, the reader feels the lack of equally possible people. Both 
the leading characters of The Lifeline are far too deeply self-centred 


and far too solemn to engage the affections. 
V. C. CLINTON-BADDELEY. 


Shorter Notices 


A Star Danced. - By Gertrude Lawrence. (W.H. Allen. 10s. 6d.) 


Not only Miss Gertrude Lawrence’s innumerable admirers will enjoy 
this lively, truthful book and its many illustrations. It is the story 
of her life told with an art that professional writers may envy. Even 
if one had never seen Gertrude Lawrence on the stage, reading 
A Star Danced would persuade one that Mr. C. B. Cochran did not 
exaggerate when he wrote in his introduction: “ She is the producers 
ideal ‘leading lady. No-ane ever looked or lived the part more 
thoroughly. She is without a particle of doubt the most glittering 
star of the English-speaking stage.” 

Inborn dramatic instinct made the little Cockney girl of Kenning- 
ton Oval into a great variety artist and one of our finest actresses 
At the age of six she had the nerve to step from the audience on tc 
the stage, at a beach concert-party at Bognor, and sing: “It ain't 
all honey and it ain’t all jam.” But it took more than native talent 
to succeed, as her fascinating story of an always arduous and 
always chequered career reveals. We must add grit, determination 
and a persistence in her chosen profession that no set-back 
could diminish. Here you may read how she once became a barmaid 
in Shrewsbury, what incident in her early life caused her to passion- 
ately desire to sing io the forces in the war of 1939-45, and why it is 
she has generally been hard-up in spite of immense earnings. You 
will also be delighted with her good taste and lack of humbug. 
Two Years Before the Mast. By R.H. Dana. (Hutchinson. 12s. 6d.) 


It is likely that this reprint, all royalties from which are to be 
devoted to the Navy League’s Sea Cadet Corps appeal, will attract 
a new generation of readers to one of the most remarkable books 
appearing in any list of standard classics. It is the story of a voyage 
from Boston round the Horn to California and back a hundred years 
ago. It is not just another nineteenth-century sea story, all typhoons 
and evangelism, but a true account of a sailor’s life at sea—clear, 
hard and honest. Nobody who has not yet read it can fully know 
the electric effect of a plain story told in plain language. 
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ACROSS 7. The hammer is benevolent when it’s 
a matter of tenure. (9.) 
1. No suitor for a blonde. (5, 5.) 8. Undergo a pin. (5.) 


7. “It matters not how strait the 13. “‘ Magic casements opening on the 








(Henley.) (4.) foam Of rilous seas in or- 
9. Vessel in a wager for a plant. (6.) lorn.”” (Keats.) (5, 5.) 
10. Coupled by Jaques with second 15. To gild the lily perhaps. (9.) 
childishness merely. (9.) 17. Green menu for a fanatic. (9.) 
11. No-man. (9.) 20. Go on scrubbing,—the sticks? (6.) 
12. It sounds an exclusive club. (5.) 22. A familiar spirit unwed. (s.) 
14. Map site, but not in one’s working 24. Boredom. (5.) 
hours. (7.) 25. One may express it by revising the 
16. Ancient of rhyme. (7.) franchise. (4.) 
18. “Sorry I can’t stop,”—surely he SOLUTION TO 


didn’t say that! (7.) 

19. Where the younger generation gets on 
the rocks. (7.) 

21. Offend again. (5.) 

23. People throw’ it down, hoping others 
will pick it up. (9.) 

26. Warmth in clothes ornithologically. 
(9.) 

27. Possibly to be assumed to be the 
Book of Numbers. (2, 4.) 


28. “ Eyes too expressive to be ——- Too 
lovely to be grey.” (M. Arnold.) (4.) 
29. No tins,—mice! (Anag.) (10.) 
DOWN 
I cut a name. (Anag.) (9.) 


Upward limit in dress. (5.) 

Shooting alternatives. (3, 3, 4.) 

It is concealed in havoc eternally. (6.) 

Call like an old 7 across. (4.) 
SOLUTION ON MAY 3ist 

The winner of Crossword No. 373 is THOMAS CARTER, Esq., Dene 

View, Heaton Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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edition). by Constance Walter. 


9s. 6d. net. 






7s. 6d. net. 
THE STORY OF BRITISH RAILWAYS 


Barrington Tatford 
A detailed and engrossing history of the development of the British 
railroad system, which also surveys present day locomotive design and 
operational technique. Over 300 illustrations and 24 colour plates. 
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THE seventy-ninth annual general meeting of Vickers Limited was held 
on May 15th in London. 

Mr. A. A. Jamieson, the chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 
The company had one objective, and one objective only, during the long 
years of war. That objective was the design, development and manu- 
facture of armaments for every branch of our Forces. In the immediate 
future it seems probable that so far as our armament business is concerned, 
emphasis will be laid on design and development rather than production. 
Steps have been and are being taken to ensure that adequate and up-to- 
date resources and equipment are provided with this object in view. 

I have little doubt that stockholders will wish to know what has been 
done towards replacing with commercial work some of the armament 
work which employed us so fully at the end of the war and for so many 
years before. Vickers-Armstrongs up to March 31st, 1946, have booked 
orders for merchant ships of approximate value £18,000,000, for 
aircraft of a commercial type £6,000,000, and for engineering products 
£5,500,000. In addition a contract has been taken for A.I.R.O.H. pre- 
fabricated houses of the value of £20,000,000. However, engineering 
capacity is still available and no efforts are being spared to find suitable 
employment for it. 

Cash in the consolidated balance sheet totals £12,593,000. Schemes 
for improvements and modernisation total £7,000,000. We look forward 
to playing a notable part in assisting the policy of full employment with 
a consequent benefit to the national economy. Our total liquid resources 
are adequate for our purposes but no more and they will be put to fruitful 
use as opportunity offers. 

As stockholders know, their’s is an active business, performing a useful 
function in many directions, and determined that its methods and equip- 
ment shall be efficient. The company is also well buttressed from the 
financial angle, and I see no reason why stockholders may not look 
forward to receiving a reasonable return. 

If we take a broad view I feel that the year under review has been a 
year of accomplishment, a year during which we have turned our minds 
and energies to the future and have done all we can to put ourselves in 
a fit position to face the future with confident efficiency. 

The report was adopted. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


IN a statement circulated with the one-hundred and tenth annual report 
of The Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company, Limited, 
the chairman, Mr. P. R. England, said that the company’s overseas 
operations had been interrupted by war in no less than 35 territories. 
The Company was actively engaged in rebuilding this business. It was 
becoming increasingly appreciated that international trade could only 
revive with the fundamental help of insurance on land, at sea, and in 
the air. In the building-up of a new economy between nations, insurance 
had a vital part to play. 

Total fire, accident and marine premiums, at £11,208,929, showed an 
increase of £631,035 over 1944. Underwriting profit was {£686,590 
against £730,639. 

Life new business at £1,877,869, was nearly £70,000 higher. Fire 
premiums at £4,441,287, compared favourably with £4,045,636 in 1944. 
Accident premiums at £5,846,805, reached the highest level since 1929. 
Marine 1944 account closed with a record profit of £307,986. Net interest 
was £338,703 against £343,637. 

The directors recommend a final dividend of 13s. 6d., making 27s. per 


share, less tax, for 1945. 


By Appointment 
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ISSUE OF 


2: per Cent. SAVINGS BONDS, 


1964-1967. 


Interest payable half-yearly on the Ist May and the Ist November. 
A first interest payment will be made on the Ist November, 1946. 


PRICE OF ISSUE £100 PER CENT. 


PAYABLE IN FULL ON SUBSCRIPTION. 


25, 


Bonds of this issue are an investment authorised by The Trustee Act, 19 
and The Trusts (Scotland) Act, 1921. 


THE GOVERNOR anp COMPANY or THE BANK OF ENGLAND, 
by authority of the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury, offer 
the above Bonds for subscription. Subscriptions will be received on Friday, 
17th May, 1946, and thereafter until notice is given in the ‘* London Gazette.”’ 
Subscriptions may be lodged in accordance with the following provisions. 


Subscriptions will be accepted for Bonds of any amount not being less 
than £50. Subscriptions must be accompanied by the full amount payable 
in respect thereof. 

The Principal of and Interest on the Bonds will be a charge on the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

If not previously redeemed, the Bonds will be repaid at par on the 
Ist May, 1967, but His Majesty's Treasury reserve to themselves the right 
to redeem the Bonds in whole or in part, by drawings or otherwise, at par 
on, or at any time after, the Ist May, 1964, on giving three calendar months 
notice in the London Gazette. 

The Bonds will be registered at the Bank of England or at the Bank 
of Ireland, Belfast, and will be transferable by instrument in writing in 
any usual or common form in accordance with the provisions of the 
Government Stock Regulations, 1943. 

Bonds will be transferable in sums which are multiples of one penny 
Transfers will be free of Stamp Duty. 

A first interest payment, calculated from the date on which the sub- 
scription accompanied by payment is lodged to the Ist November, 1946, 
will be made on the Ist November, 1946 ; thereafter interest will be payable 
half-yearly on the Ist May and the Ist November Income Tax will 
be deducted from payments of more than £5 per annum. The first interest 
payment will in all cases be payable to the original subscribers or to their 
nominees 

Subscriptions, which must be made on the printed forms issued for the 
purpose and which must be accompanied by payment for the full amount of 
Bonds subscribed, may be lodged at the Bank of England Loans Office, E.C.2, 
or at any office of the following : 


IN GREAT BRITAIN: 
Bank of England Liovds Bank Ltd 
Bank of Scotland Martins Bank Ltd 
Barclays Bank Ltd Midland Bank Ltd. ~ 
British Linen Bank National Bank Ltd 
Clydesdale Bank Ltd Nationa! Bank of Scotland | 


( i! Bank of Scotland Ltd National Provincial Bank I 
Co-operative Wholesale Society Ltd North of Scotland Bank Ltd 
Coutts & ¢ Provincial Bank of Ireland Ltd 
District Bank Ltd Royal Bank of Scotland 

Gi Mills & Co Union Bank of Scotland Lid 


Westminster Bank Ltd 


Grindlay & Co. Ltd 
Bank Lid 


C. Hoare & Co Williams Deac 


Isle of Man Bank Ltd Yorkshire Penny Bank Ltd 
IN NorTHERN IRELAND: 

Bank of Ireland National Bank Ltd 

Belfast Banking Co. Ltd Northern Bank Lid 

Hibernian Bank Ltd Provincial Bank of Ireland I 

Munster & Leinster Bank Ltd Ulster Bank Ltd 


Prospectuses and forms may be obtained at the above-mentioned 
offices ; from Messrs. Mullens & Co., 13, George Street, Mansion House, 
E.C.4: or at any Stock Exchange in the United Kingdom 

A commission at the rate of 2s. 6d. per £100 nominal! subscription 
will be paid to Bankers or Stockbrokers on subscriptions bearing their 


stamp. 


BANK OF ENGLAND, LONDON. 
16th May, 1946. 
N.B.— Separate Prospectuses relating to 24 per Cent. Savings Bonds, 1964-1967, to be held 
on the Post Office Register will be issued by His Majesty's Postmaster-General 
(and may be obtained at any Savings Bank Post Office or Bank), and by the National 
Debt Commissioners on behalf of Trustee Savings Banks The amount subscribed 


by any person under the Prospectuses issued by His Majesty's Postmaster-General 
and by the National Debt Commissioners must not exceed £1,000. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 


So great is the City’s faith in the Treasury’s power to implement 
the policy of cheap money that Mr. Dalton’s latest manceuvre has 
fallen rather flat in the City. Admittedly, the Government is estab. 
lishing 2} per cent. as the basis for medium long-term b rowing 
but the cheap money enthusiasts had been confidently predicting 
that a new 24 per cent. loan would be issued with a life of some- 
thing between 25 and 30 years. It is readily understandable, in the 
circumstances, that 2} per cent. Consols, which have been the sub- 
ject of a good deal of speculation in recent months, should have 
fallen back, and that holders of the 3 per cent. Savings Bonds should 
have seen fit to cash in the handsome premium over par in order 
to put themselves in funds for reinvesting in the new issue 

Those were the immediate technical reactions to Mr. Dalton’s 
announcement, and need not be taken as the market’s final judge- 
ment. It is important ro keep in mind that at long last a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who has gone out of his way to express his in- 
difference to an expansion of the floating debt, has taken a first 
modest step on the path of funding. Instead of offering holders 
of the £490,000,000 of 2} per cent. National War Bonds, 1946-48, 
a new short-dated security, such as 1} per cent. Exchequer Bonds, 
he has chosen to tread the path of orthodoxy in presenting them 
with an option to take up the new 24 per cent. Savings Bonds with 
an average life of about 20 years. I do not pretend to know the 
tactics of this move, but it will be surprising if, after the first re- 
actions, the market does not move into higher ground. The mere 
reopening of the tap should not be taken too seriously, especially 
since the official hint has been dropped that the new bonds will 
not be on sale for long. If the “bulls” have been disappointed 
that the Treasury has for once decided not to drag the market upward 
by the scruff of its neck, the odds are still in favour of a gradual 
improvement. 

DUNLOP RESULTS 


That the market as a whole has not interpreted the latest Govern- 
ment announcement in a genuinely “ bearish” sense may be judged 
from the fact that prices of first-class fixed interest stocks and of 
leading industrial Ordinary shares are still moving up under the 
pressure of investment demand. The discrepancy between yields 
on first-class industrials and gilt-edged is still quite wide. Stock 
market values are, in fact, inflationary, and so long as the Govern- 
ment is prepared to allow producers outside the rigidly controlled 
area to pass on higher costs to consumers through higher prices 
there will be a solid basis for rising quotations of equity shares 
yn the Stock Exchange. Latest among the large-scale industrial 
undertakings to announce a higher Ordinary distributicn is the 
Dunlop Rubber Company, which is paying 12 per cent., including 
a 2 per cent. cash bonus, against 10 per cent. for 1944. Distributable 
profits have been influenced favourably by the incidence of taxation, 
but there can be little doubt that in present conditions this group 
should be able to earn satisfactory profits. Moreover, the 4 per 
cent. Debenture stock can be replaced by a lower-rated issue now 
that Mr. Dalton has seen fit to relax the ban on the conversion 
of securities bearing interest at 4 per cent. or less 


PROPERTY SHARE UNDER PAR 


Some few weeks ago I called attention to the long-term merits 
of the £I Ordinary shares of Associated London Properties. The 
market quotation was then around 16s. 9d., and in the meantime 
there has been a modest improvement to 18s. 9d. At today’s level! 
I still regard these shares as very moderately valued, in that con- 
ditions are steadily improving for this type of company. Preference 
dividend arrears involve a net sum of about £100,000, but for. the 
year to June 24, 1945, the company carried forward £140,283. Last 
November one year’s dividend was declared on the First Preference 
stock, and there will be no surprise in the marke: if a further sub- 
stantial payment is made in the near future. This company’s mort- 
gages have been refinanced on an economical basis and, as may 
readily be imagined, the gross rental position is improving. The 
properties include Westminster Gardens and Marsham Court and 
Grosvenor Millbank Estates. Once the Preference arrears have bee 
cleared off, the way will be open for a resumption of Ordinary 
dividends, which before the war ranged up to 6 per cent. For 
the year to June 24, 1945, earnings on the Ordinary capital, after 
allowing for one year’s Preference dividend, were as high as 16.6 
per cent. For investors who are prepared to be patient, the £1 
Ordinary shares, now standing below par, should turn out well both 
for income and for capital appreciation 
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PERSONAL 

y advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- per line. Line 
Ss 44 letters. Min. 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 

BIG PRICE PAID for Gop Chains, Bracelets, 

Rings, Old Teeth, etc. Big rises——LONDON TooTH 

Co., Dept. S., 38, Great Windmill Street, Piccadilly, W.1. 

+ j ‘SAVING.—OVERCOATS, suits, turned 

EQUAL TO NEW from 75 -. List FREE.— 

Warxer’s SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING WORKS 
Lrp., Dept. 26, 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, London. 

ACHELOR, 38, requests suggestions for fortnight’s 
B holiday in France, end July. ‘Coast or country.— 
Box 514. 

OOKS wanted by student, good price, Jesperson’s 
B Essentials of English Grammar. Ritchie’s France.— 
EcroyD, 13, Baslow Road, Eastbourne. 

‘ANCER SUFFERER, 8046, 62 years, single woman 

alone, only a few shillings left after paying for board. 
Needs help with nourishment and care. Jewellery gratefully 
received. —NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF, (2)S, 
Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 

-HASE’S CHOSEN SEEDS.—Early maturing. Speci- 
( ally selected for Cloche cultivation. Tomato range 
includes Harbinger, Stambovoi Alpapsey (a Russian dwarf 
variety), Dwarf Gem, Hundredfold, Stoner’s Moneymaker, 
MP., and Outdoor. Vegetable Marrow, White Custard, 
Melon, Dutch Net, Large Rock, Prescott, Sweet Emerald. 
All as used and grown in Chase Gardens. Packets 6d. to 2s. 
Onion Sets 3s. 6d. a Ib. Send for full list—Cuase Ltp., 
Dept. 33, The Grange, Chertsey, Surrey. 

(HRONIC INVALID, aged 58, bed-ridden for 18 
( years Entirely maintained by this Association. 
Help urgently needed for her heavy medical expenses 
Case 218 S. DstRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ AID ASSOCIATION, 
74, Brook Green, London, W.6. 

WINS AND MEDALS.—Best prices ‘paid :o: co:- 
( tecuions, also tor gold and rare silver pieces Standard 
Catalogue of English Coins, 5/-. “Coin and Medal 
bulletin’ including Sale List, 1/- per annum.—B. A 
Seasy Ip. 65, Grea’ Portland Stree, London W.1 

*ONTINENTAL Holidays in Luxury Coaches. Switzer- 
( land 14 days, 39 gns.; 9 days 28 gns. Belgium- 
Luxembourg 14 days 38 gns. Fourways Travel Ltd., 
MarsHALL & SNELGROVE, Oxford St., London, W.1. 

WOUNTRY Rectory in very quiet surroundings. Main 

elec. tel. 10 miles S.W. Norwich. For Sale. —Box 515 
(OUPON FREE.—First quality Gloving Chamois, to 
( make two pairs, with free pattern and simple in- 
structions, 13/6. Also basils for shopping bags and all 
accessories —ByrietD & Co. (S.), 122, Brighton Road, 


Purley 
¥X-HEADMASTER wishes to join Coaching Establish- 
K ment as partner. Capital available-—Box 490. 
ay E.—REGIONAL Trust Lrp., 8, Clifford Street 
New Bond Street, London, wi. Telephone : 
REGent 5983. 
gee PENS repaired in 48 hours. Send by 
registered post—return will be made C.O.D. regis- 
tered. Satisfaction guaranteed.—Hove Pen & Girt SHop, 
5, Hove Street, Hove. 
or ROOM, with breakfast, in quiet flat, 
three mins. Highgate tube, available for regular occa- 
sional visits to London.—Box 477. 
RY RNISHED HOUSE (pref. detached) wanted in 
London by teacher. 3—4 weeks to 7th Sept.—Box 496. 
*RANTCHESTER VICARAGE, Cambridge. Guests 
J received for periods of one or two weeks. 
| AMMOCKS.—5,000 strong new ex-Government 
string Hammocks, ideal for your garden, 15,/- each, 
post paid —Conway (T. S.), 174, Stoke. Newington 
Church Street, London, N.16 
| OLIDAYS IN THE SWISS MOUNTAINS.— 
Walking and climbing in the glorious Bernese 
Oberland Poly Chalets at Grindelwald, open to all. 
Escorted departures three times weekly. Third class 
tavel. Two weeks from £28 7s. 6d. Write, *phone or 
all, P.T.A., 31lc, Regent Street, W.1. Mayfair 8100 
ADY requires Fine Woollen Stockings, grey preferred 
4 Size 10}.—Box 518. 
IGHT FLEECE QUILTS covered in mercerised 
4 cotton, terra cotta, apple green and turquoise, 6 ft. 
a ft., £3 1s. 3d.—HEALS’, 196, Tottenham Court Road, 
l 


\ ACCLESFIELD PURE SILK DRESSES. Several 
y\ good shades, various sizes including a few outsize 
in black and white stripes from 99/6. Selection sent on 
approval on receipt of seven coupons and a deposit of £5.— 
Lzop1an, Ltp. (SP 31), Union House, Bridge St., Leeds, 2 
UDERN BOOKS WANTED.—J. CLARKF HALL 
Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, E.C.4 
\ ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters 
4 be 5s. p.a.—Write BM/ MONO, 23, W.C.1. 
M* D.—I1s. 6d. per 1,000 words, carbon 3d 
Pave * Translations French Italian, Spanish, 
German, Lin @~ Swedish. Prices on ey _ 
Miss Har 4. Taviton Street, London. W.C. 
TOC OUPONS. Pretty Net Frocks for 2B han all ages, 
i 5/6 post free. Also lovely Cloaks, good material, no 
coupons, 21/-. Colours for these g hite, Lemon, 
Apple Green, Red, Purple.—HOoLLanps, Hilton, Blandford, 


set. 
( FFICERS’ PENSION SOCIETY. A Society has 
been formed to promote the interests of retired 
Officers of the Services and Officers’ Widows. Membership 
ls open to retired officers of all the services including the 
Indian Services, wives and relations of serving or retired 
Officers, and the widows and relations of deceased officers. 
For particulars apply to the OrFicers’ PENSION SocIETY, 
cio Gale & Polden, Ltd., Ideal House, Argyll Street, 
London, W.1. 
UAKERISM. Information respecting the Faith and 
Practice of the Religious Society of Friends free on 
a to the Frrenps Home Service COMMITTEE, 
mends House, Euston Road, London N.W.1 
ETURN TO PEACE in beautiful Shropshire. Quiet- 
ness, seclusion, comfortable beds and good food. 
HE 


Grance, Church Preen, near Shrewsburv sropshire 
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‘PEND WHITSUN with party of University people. 
Ss Country.—Apply by letter E1sELDON, c/o Overseas 
League, St. James, London. 
rP\YPEWRITING. Efficiently, promptly. Authors ms., 

etc.—B. HALpertn, 396, Hornsey Rd., Holloway, N. 19. 

YPING. —MSS. accurately copied at present day rates 

E. D., 8, Oakhurst Gardens, Chingford, E.4. 
A JEWISH PROBLEM.—How can it be solved ? 
Every thinking man and woman must read the most 
important book ever published on this subject: “ GEN- 
TILE AND JEW.” A symposium with one hundred 
contributors, 12/6, obtainable from THE EpiTor, 77, 
Berwick Street, London, W.1, or from any bookseller. 
Sem BRAND BLOUSE®S and Coiiars 
made tron# old shirts, or your own material, 2 gns. 
each Please write for details ‘o Dept. A.14.—Resartus 
LTD. 183'? Queensway 
W ANTED FOR AUGUST, three- or four-bedroom 
House or Bungalow on coast within easy reach 
London, not in seaside resort, in exchange for comfortable 
eight-room Maisonette in South Kensington with key to 
Square garden.—Box 480. 
\ ‘OMAN to share attractive modern Cottage. North 
Cornwall.—Box 494. 
\ ‘RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send tor free booklet.— 
REGENT INstrirute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W 











APPOINTMENTS 
CCOMMODATION in Esher, Surrey, and small 
i salary offered to student or young teacher, August 
and Sept. in exchange for household help.—Box 499. 
LADY : living in Westminster with considerable 
A organising and administrative experience offers part- 
time services voluntarily to any overworked M.P.—Box 517. 
PPEALS ORGANISER. Applications are invited as 
A soon as possible for the post of APPEALS Or- 
GANISER at Royal Wanstead School—a Boarding School 
maintained by voluntary subscriptions and conducted by 
Charter for the benefit of orphan boys and girls of the 
Middle Classes. Full particulars may be obtained from 
the undersigned, to whom applications should be sent as 
soon as possible—NORMAN TurRvEY, Secretary, Royal 
Wanstead School, Wanstead, E.11. 
] .B.C invites applications from men and women, British 
only, for post of Organiser of ““ Music While You 
Work” programmes. Essential: thorough knowledge of 
light music repertoire, professional musical experience, 
capacity for detailed organisation. Interest in comparative 
effects of varying instrumentations over loud-speakers an 
advantage. Salary not more than £600 per annum on 
appointment rising to £800 per annum plus cost of living 
bonus £44 4s. per annum, and family allowances. Appoint- 
ment to unestablished staff; entry to permanent staff 
subject to later consideration. State if registered disabled 
person. Applications to APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, Broad- 
casting House, London, W.1, not later than 7 days after 
the appearance of this advertisement. Mark envelopes 
“ Music Organiser.”’ 
] .B.C. invites applications from men (British) for the 
post of Middle East Representative in Cairo. Fixed 
tax-free consolidated salary inclusive of local allowance 
related to cost of living in Cairo; single man £1,250 or 
£1,140, married man £1,465 or £1,355 Sterling according 
to qualifications. Outfit allowance £30. Successful 
candidate must undergo medical examination and join 
Overseas Contributory Sickness and Accident Insurance 
scheme and should be prepared to stay in Middle East 
for three years. Duties include direction of work of Cairo 
Office, preparation of programme material in English, 
Arabic and other Near East languages, provision of in- 
formation about B.B.C. activities, and general publicity. 
Organising ability, previous residence in Middle East, 
knowledge of Middle Eastern affairs, knowledge of Arabic 
and other Near Eastern languages and some experience 
of broadcasting will be an advantage. Appointment to 
unestablished staff; entry to permanent staff subject to 
later consideration. Applications to APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, not later than seven 
days after the eggeemanes of this advertisement. Mark 
envelopes “ Cair 
‘IVIL SERV 1¢ E COMMISSION.—The Civil Service 
( Commissioners give notice of approximately ten 
vacancies on the permanent establishment of the Home 
Civil Service in the grade of Statistician, to be filled by 
competitive interview. Candidates will be expected to 
possess wide statistical experience. Every candidate must 
have obtained a degree with first or second class honours 
or equivalent qualifications) in Statistics, or in Mathematics, 
Economics or other appropriate main subject combined 
with Statistics, at an Institution of University rank, or 
having obtained a degree with first or second class honours 
(or equivalent qualification) in Mathematics, Economics or 
other appropriate subject, must have been employed on 
statistical work. Candidates must be between the ages of 
30 and 45 on Ist January, 1946. The initial salary for men 
in London will be £800 per annum rising by annual! in- 
crements of £90 to £1,100 per annum. These salaries are 
subject to increase, under arrangements for consolidation 
of war bonus of which full details will be promulgated 
later, by amounts ranging between about £92 at the lower 
end of the scale and about £120 at the upper. Salaries 
and consolidation additions are somewhat lower for women. 
There will be prospects of promotion to higher posts in 
the Civil Service ; the salary of Chief Statisticians (men) 
is £1,200 plus consolidation addition, rising to £1,700. 
Superannuation provision will be made under the Federated 
Superannuation System for Universities. Application 
forms from candidates in the United Kingdom must be 
completed and in the hands of the Commissioners not 
later than 15th June, 1946. Candidates now serving over- 
seas must send in their application forms not later than 
3ist August, 1946. Forms of application may be obtained 
from the SECRETARY, Civil Service Commission, 6, Burling- 
ton Gardens, London, W.1, or from the Curer OFFICER, 
Civil Service Commission, at the following addresses, 
quoting No. 1470 :—(India), 10, Underhill Lane, Delhi ; 
(Egypt), 9, Sharia El Birgas, Cairo ; (Italy), c/o Head- 
quarters, No. 3 ae. C.M.P. ; Gomme » ¢o 2nd 
Echelon, G.H.Q., R. 
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RITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
] requires WOMEN REGISTRY CLERKS, aged 21—30 
ears. Essential qualifications : good standard of education, 
hibrary training and/or previous experience in Service 
(preferably R.A.F.) Registries. Candidates should be 
mobile. Salary according to age and experience. Ap- 
plieations in writing should be addressed to STAFF AP- 
POINTMENTS Supt., B.O.A.C., Stratton House, Stratton 
Street, Piccadilly, Wal endorsing envelopes “ Registry, 
Europe.” Only candidates required for interview will 
receive a reply. 

(IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—The Civil Service 
( Commissioners invite applications for appointment 
to the post of Statistician in the General Register Office 
The commencing salary will be £800 per annum, rising 
by annual incremeats of £30 to £1,100 per annum, in the 
case of a man, or £700 per annum, rising by annual incre- 
ments of £30 to £940 per annum, in the case of a woman. 
These salaries are subject to increase, under arrangements 
for consolidation of war bonus of which full details will 
be promulgated later, by amounts varying between about 
£92 (men) or £84 (women) at the lower end of the scale 
and about £120 (men) or £96 (women) at the upper 
There will be prospects of succeeding in about five years 
to a higher post carrying a maximum of £1,700 (men 
or £1,525 (women). The holder of the appointment will 
be required to devote his (or her) whole time to the Public 
Service ; superannuation provision will be made under 
the Federated Superannuation System for Universities. 
Candidates should be under 50 on 31st May, 1946, and 
must have obtained a degree with first or second class 
honours (or equivalent qualification) in mathematics, 
economics or other appropriate main subject, combined 
with statistics, at an institution of University rank; they 
should preferably have. had experience in the study and 
treatment of demographic statistics, including those asso- 
ciated with the subject of fertility. Forms of application 
with further particulars of the appointment may be obtained 
from THe Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 6, Burling- 
ton Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No. 1468. No apph- 
cations can be considered unless received on the prescribed 
form not later than 21st May, 1946. 
| R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, Dolgelly, Merioneth.— 

Required in September :—(1) Senior Music Mistress 
to take piano, violin, ’celio, and possibly school orchestra 
Some experience essential, resident post, new Burnham 
scale, Government pension. Apply to HEADMISTRESS (no 
forms), giving age, experience and qualifications. (2) Mis- 
tress to teach art up to Higher School Certificate and 
handwork in the Middle School. Some experience essential, 
resident post, new Burnham scale, Government pension. 
Apply to HEADMISTRESS (no forms), giving age, experience 
and qualifications. 

KS SONOMIC and Social Research Organisation invites 

4 applications for the Post of Director. Salary £ 
£1,200 according to experience. Applicants should state 
qualifications and name at least two people with personal 
experience of their work to whom seahae can be made. 
Applications should be addressed to THE ACTING SECRETARY, 
P.E.P., 16, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.1. 

{ ENTLEMAN, Public School education, middle aged, 

¥ no previous business experience, secks position of 
trust.—Box 512. 

‘ ENTLEMAN, Public School, seeks post as Companion- 

I a and Handy man in the house and garden 
Box 513 
| | OUSEKEEPE {R.~ Caterer-Hostess, Gentlewoman (48) 

requires post Boys’ School, non-resident preferably, 
or where cottage or flat available to make permanent home 
for son (schoolmaster) during holidays. Public School 
experience, good with staff, accustomed large numbers. 
Very active and energetic, keen amateur gardener, car 
driver, cyclist. Ex. refs—Box G, cio W. H. Smitu & 
Son, Lrp., Railway Station, Blackheath, S.E.3. 

ONDON (Tue Universtry), GOLDSMITHS’ COL- 

4» LEGE. Applications are invited tor the appointment 
of a (man) Lecturer tn Epucation, for September, 1946, 
in London. Particulars from the WARDEN, Goldsmiths’ 
College, at University College, Nottingham, to whom 
completed applications should be forwarded by the end 
of May. 

pERSONNEL MANAGER req. by Cinema Co. it 

London with over 2,000 employees. Must possess 
initiative, understanding, and the energy and ability to deal 
successfully with all staff problems. Experience of Film 
business an advantage but not necessary. Only those with 
first-class practical experience in the employment, contro! 
and welfare of personnel considered. —Write stating age 
full details of experience, and salary required to Box 528. 

UALIFIED Secretary-Accountant (C.A. or similar 
() qualification) required by Cinema public Company 

ondon. Must have wide knowledge and experience of 
company accounts, secretarial practice, taxation, and office 
administration, etc. Also the ability and initiative to 
undtrtake successfully the full responsibility for the organi- 
sation and control of the secretarial and accountancy depart- 
ments. Age not more than 45 years. Write stating qualifi- 
cation, full details of experience, age and salary required t 
Box 976 Reynells, 44, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 


EFINED and Educated Couple desire position o 
if responsibility. Excellent war record. Wife S.R.N., 
S.R.C.N. Husband now in Governemnt service, shordy 
to be released. Linguist, historian, and good adminis- 
trator. References available. Any post to which is attached 
reasonably comfortable living and future prospects will be 
entertained. Willing to serve anywhere in Great Britain 
and Ireland.—Box 519 

so: 2D in September for newly-opened Girl’s 
R oarding School, two qualified Mistresses to organise 
between them Mathematics, Science, Geography and Latin 
or History through the school up to School Certificate. 
Interesting work offering scope for initiative. Burnham 
Scale and Pensions scheme. No domestic duties and 
pleasant living conditions. Apply Mrs. Lewis. B.A Oxon.. 
East Haddon Hall School, Northampton 
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OYAL WANSTEAD SCHOOL.—Applications are 
invited for the post of Heapmaster of the Boys’ 
School of this Organisation, vacant in September. Royal 
Wanstead School is a Boarding school, maintained by 
voluntary subscriptions and conducted by Charter for the 
benefit of orphan boys and girls of the Middle Classes. 
Full particulars of the post may be obtained on application 
to the undersigned, NORMAN TurRvey, Secretary, Royal 
Wanstead School, Wanstead, E.11 
4{ECRETARY, SHORTHAND-TYPIST, Lady. for 
\ postal college, London. At least Higher School 
certificate education. £6 10s. Five-day week. State age, 
experience, etc.—Box 493 
({HORTHAND-TYPIST, experienced, for London 
) Advertising Agency Interesting and varied work 
Speed not important, but good intelligent typing essential. 
Good prospects.—Apply Max RITSON AND PARTNERS, 33, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2. Phone TEM. 3861. 


*HORTHAND TYPIST required. Junior or Senior. 

Salary according to age, experience, etc. No Sats. 

W. J. Savitte & Co., Lrp., “ Savko ” House, Eagle Wharf 
Road, N.1 

4IR WALTER ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL, BATTERSBA. 
b Applications are invited by the Governors of Sir 
Walter St. John’s Schools Trust for the Headmastership 
of Sir Walter St. John’s School, a Secondary Grammar 
School assisted by the London County Council. The new 
Headmaster will be required, if possible, to enter on his 
duties on the Ist September, 1946. Salary in accordance 
with the London Burnham Scale. The School is in pro- 
visional Grade IV with the possibility that payment of an 
allowance in addition to the Scale Salary may be approved 
by the Ministry of Education. Applications must be sub- 
mitted not later than the 6th July to Mr. G. W. TRImMMgr, 
Clerk to the Governors, 29, Bridle Road, Shirley, Croydon, 
Surrey, from whom information and forms of application 
can be obtained 
QURREY COUNTY COUNCIL.—Ebvucation Com- 
, MITTEE.—Applications are invited for the post of 
RESIDENT WARDEN of Glyn House, Ewell, which will 
be used as a centre for educational purposes, including 
residential courses for Teachers and others. Salary £500 
x{50—£650 (max.) per annum, plus free lodging or tem- 
porarily an allowance in lieu thereof. Applicants must be 
graduates who have had teaching experience. Further 
particulars and form of application, which should be 
returned completed at once, may be obtained from the 
Curer Epucation Orricer, County Hall, Kingston-upon- 
Thames, Surrey 
fE\HE MOUNT SCHOOL, YORK. Boarding School 

| for Girls under management of Society OF FRIENDS; 
Wanted Sept., Resident Mistresses for (1) Physical Training. 
(2) Chemistry; (3) Physics; (4) Classics, to H.S.C. standard. 
New Burnham scale, Govt. pension. Applications with full 
details (no forms) to the HEADMISTRESS 
fE\HE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST.— 
LecTURESHIPS IN ECONOMICS.—Applications are in- 
vited for Two Lectureships in Economics ; one Lectureship 
at a salary of £625 rising to £800 per annum, with member- 
ship of the F.S.S.U., and a second Lectureship at a salary 
of £500 rising to £625 with possible extension to £800 
per annum, with membership of the F.S.S.U. The suc- 
cessful candidates will be expected to take up duty on 
Ist October, 1946, or such later date as may be arranged. 
Ten copies of applications should reach the undersigned 
not later than 15th June, 1946. Further particulars may 
be obtained from Ricnuarp H. Hunter, Secretary 
ry\HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. The University 
invites applications for the post of LECTURER (Grade II) 
in Portuguese at a salary of £450 per annum, or more, 
according to qualifications. Applications, which should 
include particulars as to age, education and experience, 
together with the names of three referees should be received 
not later than June 15, 1946. Further particulars may be 
obtained from STANLEY Dumpeit, Registrar 
») ) FRENCH CHILDREN IN CAMP. /Youn8 
2 | English men and women wanted as additional 
welfare staff in ideal hutted camp near Marlow, June 3 to 
July 15 and July 22 to Sept. 2. Able to organise games 
and teach elementary English. £2 weekly pocket money. 
Knowledge French desirable but not essential. Apply 
EMERGENCY CoUNCIL FoR HELP TO FRANCE, 103, Vicarage 
Court, W.8. 

TNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN.—ASSISTANTSHIP IN 
| | Forestry. Applications are invited for the post of 
Assistant in the Department of Forestry. The candidate 
should have qualifications in some aspect of Botany or 
Entomology in relation to Forestry. Salary £300—£350 
according to qualifications. Applications should be sent 
not later than Ist July, to the SECRETARY TO THE UN’ VERSITY, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained.—H. J 
Burcuarr, Secretary, The University, Aberdeen. 

TNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN.—LEcTURESHIP , IN 
U Forestry. The University Court will shortly pro- 
ceed to the appointment of a Lecturer in Forestry. Salary 
according to qualifications and experience, from £500 to 
£650. Persons desirous of being considered for she office 
are requested to lodge their names with the Socretary 
to the University by Ist July, 1946, The conditions of 
appointment may be obtained from the undersigned.— 
H. J. Burcnart, Secretary, The University, Aberdeen. 

TNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH.—FAcutty oF Arts: 

) Applications are invited for a LECTURESHIP 1 LATIN» 
salary according to qualifications but not less than £550 ; 
preference may be given to a candidate showing evidence 
of research or intention of research in a classics! subject. 
Also for an ASSISTANT IN THE DEPARTMENT LATIN, 
for Honours work as well as work for stude's or the 
ordinary M.A. Degree. Salary £300. Applica..ons, with 
testimonials and the names of two referees, siould be 
addressed to the SECRETARY TO THE UNIVERSIT r. 
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0)" uae oe 2 OF ABERDEEN.—ResgarcH FELLOW- 
) SHIP IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EcoNnomics.—The 
University of Aberdeen will shortly proceed to the election 
of a Research Fellow in the Department of Economics. 
Candidates must hold an Honours Degree in Economics 
and have experience of economic and statistical investigation 
or research. The subject of research will be “ Location 
and Structure of Industry in North East Scotland.” 
Stipend £500 to £650 per annum depending on qualifica- 
tions, plus F.S.S.U. Further particulars and form of 
application may be obtained from the SECRETARY OF THE 
UNIVERSITY, with whom applications must be lodged by 
3ist July, 1946—H. J. Burcuart, Secretary. The 
University, Aberdeen. : 
W ANTED for September, an experienced Lady House~ 
keeper for school boarding house, St. Andrews, Fife 
Apply Box 469 
\ "EST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL.—BINGLEY 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. Applications 
are invited from women for appointment as PRINCIPAL. 
Salary £900—£25—£1,000, with board-residence, etc. 
Forms of application, to be returned by 20th May, and fur- 
ther particulars, may be obtained from the Curer Epvu- 
CATION Orricer, County Hall, Wakefield, Yorks. 





EDUCATIONAL 
te ge Girl Students received in cultured 
family. Coaching arranged. Oxford and Cambridge 
examinations, School and Higher certificates, etc. Music, 
languages, domestic science. Tennis, swimming and riding. 
Highest reference.—Box 476. 
| AVIES S.-=-Private tuition and correspondence 
courses tor RECONSTRUCTION COMPETI- 
LIONS, Foreign Service, Home Civil, Executive. Also 
tuit.on tor other examinations, 11, VICARAGE GARDENS 
KENSINGTON, W.8. BAY 5701. 
kK XCELLENT personal and postal-courses on “SPEAK- 
4 ING IN PUBLIC” by international lecturer and 


broadcaster. Details from HtLary PaGg, 66, Barkston 
Gardens, $.W.5. FRO. 4778. 
+IRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK (officiai Book of 


I Association of Headmistresses)—Parents seeking 
information about Public Schools and Careers should 
consult the above. Just published 10/6, by post 11/1, 
> | cca or Deane’s, 31, Museum Street, London. 

ICA, 
| OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 

for Lon. Matric., Sept. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ., 
B. Com., LLB.., B.D., and Diploma. Moderate Fees, 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894). 
\ AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE for Gentle- 
] women, 57, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1. 
MAY tair 6626-7). 

"EW PUBLIC SCHOOL for Girls in Dorset. On 
4 modern lines, opening in September in large country 
mansion, Some vacancies.—Box 492 

RIGINAL SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 

( Public speaking taught privately. Ring Kirkham 
Hamilton (67, Hallam St., W.1). WELbeck 4947 

DENDLEY.—REsIpENTIAL CENTRE OF ApuLT Epvu- 

CATION. —Week-end Courses: June 14th to 17th.— 
“ Balance Sheet, 1946.”" Implications of the American Loan. 
The Economic Future of Britain. Is Prosperity Indivisible ? 
Planning for abundance. June 2st to 24th.—‘* Housing 
and Architecture.”” Towards better housing. Taste in 
furniture and decoration. Domestic planning. The story 
of architecture. Architecture to-day and to-morrow. 
June 28th to July Ist.—‘“ Report on Europe.” Europe—the 
fight for peace. U.N.O. versus Power Politics. Facts 
concerning industries, food and populations. July 5th to 
8th.—“ Victorian England—An Historical Survey.”” The 
Social Life—Political Factors of the Time. Adversity and 
Prosperity. Victorian Culture, Classes in Drama, Art, 
Music, Handicrafts, History, Current Affairs, Languages. 
Tegms : 30 - a week-end, 3 guineas a week. All particulars 
from Secretary, Pendley Manor, Tring. (Tring 2302). 
rpvyHE HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
I Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. THorp, M.A. (Cantab.). 
Accommodation for resident students. Heath House, 
Lyndhurst Terrace, N.W.3. Hampstead 7228. 
shee QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (through 
bombing), now at 20-22, Queensbury Place, S.W.7. 

Telephone: Kensington 8583. : 
frEYHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
l (Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1. May. 
Residential Branch St. Hubert’s. Gerrards Cross, 
Fulmer 256. 


5306-8 
Bucks. 





EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


RCADE GALLERY. Drawings by Michonze (Paris) 
i and Sculpture by Moody (West Indies). May 20 to 
June 8.—28, Old Bond Street. 

OOKS OF SWITZERLAND at the SUFFOLK 

I GALLERIES, Suffolk St., Pall Mall East. Week 
days 10-5. 

ERKELEY GALLERIES, 20, Davies Street, W.1. 

accept and exhibit works of art for sale on commission, 

‘HILDREN’S BOOKS OF YESTERDAY. An 
( Exhibition of a Thousand Books of Four Centuries. 
NATIONAL Book LeaGus, 7, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, 
W.1, May 1—30, 11.0 a.m. to 7 p.m., except Sundays. 
Admission Is. Children 6d. Members free. 

YROM a Private Collection. Paintings in oil and water 
|: colour by well-known modern artists. At HEAL’s, 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 

EFEVRE GALLERY, 131-134, New Bond Street, W.1. 

4 Paintings, Watercolours and Drawings by The Lady 
Patricia Ramsay Daily 10—5.30. Sats. 10—1. 
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ERCURY (par. 5700). May 20th week: «TT: 
To Tomb!” Evs. 7. Th. Sat 239% Way 
EXICAN, PERUVIAN, etc., Works of Art wanted 
M to loan or purchase for eahibition aft 
GALLertEs, 20, Davies Street, W.1. ees 
TEW Mountain Paintings in the Alps 
Po Ireland, by D. Lindsay Glegg. Aubin ee and 
74, South Audley Street, W.1. Behind Dor hes , 
Weekdays 10.30—6. May 1946. chester Eleud, 
IL AND WATER COLOURS by the late 
( Snell, R.O.I. Showing at 5, 19 ate heeent 
Court Road, W.1. . ee a Fottenham 
yICASSO—Etchings illustrating Buffon’s animals bi 
etc. CHARLES MURRARY—Pictures. GILBE 
SPENCER—Recent Paintings. —Lex ESTER Gat — 
Leicester Square, 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1, — 
PATE GALLERY—BRAQUE-ROUAULT — 
wt CEZANNE’S Water Ge 
organised by the Arts Council of Great Britain CON. 
TEMPORARY ENGLISH PAINTINGS on tem “ 
loan to the Tate. Daily 19to6. Sundays 2to6 Adnan 
Free. 88 Bus. or Tram or Bus from Victoria. _ — 
ry\HE PSYCHOLOGY OF FAMILY RELAT I 
l The Davidson Clinic, Edinburgh, lly = 
July 31 to Aug. 6 (inclusive). Speakers: Dr. } A BEN 
M.C., Psychiatrist, West End Hospital for Nervous Div 
eases, London; Consulting Physician Tavistock Clini 
London. Dr. WINIFRED RUSHFORTH, Hon Medi 
Director, Dr. WILLIAM KRragEMER, Hon. Deputy ‘medical 
Director, and other members of the Staff of the Davidson 
Clinic. Lectures: Discussion Groups; Informal talks 
Tickets £3 3s. Concessions for Students. Please apply to 
the SECRETARY, 26, Chalmers Street, Edinburgh, 3 for 
further particulars before June 30. 7h oe 
TISCOUNT CECIL, Miss K. D. COURTNE 
the Rev. Dr. JOHN R. TEMPLE aH igh 
public meeting: “ John Wesley and U.N.O.” on Friday 
May 24, 7 p.m. at the Central Hall, Westminster. Admis- 
sion free. 





CONCERTS 
kK ING’S THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH 
.% CHAMBER Music CONCERT, 
MONDAY NEXT, at 7. 
POUGNET-MORRISON-PINI TRIO 






» | | | OY en nace oe Beeth 

Sonata, Op. 108 (Violin & Piano) ................... ; Brahms 
Sonata for "Cello & Piano ............. -» Debuss: 
PaTEET ancitclitesiadininmntcnid dna errgiticannintiataiiadtiiiatbaatiniaian ite ..Ravel 


| OYAL ALBERT HALL, 
Music, Art and Drama Society Concerts. 
THREE MAY CONCERTS 


with the 
NEW LONDON ORCHESTRA. 
REAPPEARANCE OF FOUR FAMOUS ARTISTS. 
THURS. NEXT at 7.30 
Overture “ Massiags of Figate © .osccccccesccosccssecses 
SEED cncnanssntmvpneneng susiibeorinenmete 
Symphony No. 36, K.425 (The Linz) ........... ..Mozart 
ae epeeminnne Richard Strauss & Schubert 
Symphony No, 5 in E minor (New World)...... .. Dvorak 
ELISABETH SCHUMANN 
Conductor: ALEC SHERMAN. 
TUES. MAY 28th, at 7.30 
SZIGETI . 
Conductor: Dr. MALCOLM SARGENT. 
THURS. MAY 30th, at 7.30. 
ETHEL BARTLETT & RAE ROBERTSON. 

: Conductor: Dr. MALCOLM SARGENT. 
Tickets: 10/6, 7/6, 5/-, 4/-, 3/-, from Royal Albert Hall 
(Ken. 8212), Cambridge Theatre (Tem. 2527), and 
IBBS & TILLETT, 124, Wigmore-st. (Wel. 8418). 








HOTELS 
| OUGLAS.—THE GOOD COMPANIONS, tormerly 
Ravenscliffe and Iona Hotels, Palace Terrace. 
Central Prom. Acc. for 150 guests. 
ry ASTBOURNE.—Tue CAvenpisH, occupying the fines 
4 position on the Front is re-opening in time for the 
Summer Season. Luxurious private suites or comfortable 
bedrooms. Exceptional service. Excellent cuisine. Music 
and dancing. Terms on applications to PHILip CHURCHMAN, 
Manager. (‘Jelephone : Eastbourne 2740). 
( ype of the most attractive Hotels in Engiand with every- 
thing a discriminating guest could wish for. Excellent 
food with courteous and willing service ; central heati 
and log fires; hot and cold water and electric fires in 
bedrooms. Delightfully furnished and well lighted, it has 
a Country House atmosphere giving comfort, warmth and 
restfulness to the maximum degree. This is a 15th Century 
gem of Cotswold architecture completely modernised with- 
out loss of its old world charm. Third stop on main lime 
by the 4.45 from Paddington. Seven minutes’ walk from 
station. Altitude 450 ft. MANOR HOUSE HOTEL, 
Moreton-in-Marsh, GLOS. (Cotswolds) Tel. 101. 
tka GUEST HOUSE HOTEL that is different! 
Situated in the most delightful part of Gloucestershire, 
the *1tms Guest House, Beeches Green, Stroud, # 
som. hing to remember—fine cuisine, well-appointed and 
distinctively re-decorated rooms. Near excellent facilities 
for swimming, golf and tennis. Apply ResipeNt Pro- 
PRIFTRESS. Bus service to Cheltenham Spa. 
je WELLS, THE RUSSELL HOTEL. 
Long-established; modern appointments; over- 
looking the common; close to shopping centre and all 
transport, and golf, riding, etc. First-class cuisine and 
service; Summer terms from 7 gns. Write or ’phone to 
the Proprietress. Tel. T.W. 650 
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